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THE TOUGH ee TOMORROW 


IN THE PLANES OF TODAYS 


Heroes Alma Mater 


ahead and teach him to do every maneuver in the book: 
slow rolls, snap rolls, Immelmanns, loops. half rolls. 


inverted coordination exercises and turns, vertical re- 


Qur airmen have proved themselves masters of any- 
thing that flies. 

When you hear of their exploits you wonder how 
such skill, such devastating dexterity could be acquired 
in a few brief months. Surely, these men must have 
been “born to the blue.” 

Yet the plain fact is that scarcely one in a thousand 
ever flew a plane before the war. Kach and every one 
had to be trained—thoroughly and quickly. 

In their training, the Fairchild PT-19 Primary Trainer 
with “fighter” characteristics is their flying school. 

This staunch little ship is ideal for the rigorous acro- 
batic program prescribed in primary training. In the 
words of a veteran pilot-teacher now at an Army flying 
school: “It is unnecessary to caution a student or to 
warn him about excessive speeds in pull-outs or danger- 
ous positions while he is flying a PT-19. We simply go 


versements, spins, and combinations of these. The 
PT-19 can certainly ‘take it.’ That is the best con- 
fidence builder ever invented.” 

From behind soda fountain and plow, office desk and 
ivied walls, after a short intensive training in the PT-19, 
the most daring and expert flyers the world has known 
have emerged. After six hours training in a PT-19 it is 
not unusual to solo Army students who have never 
flown before. . 

As a constant check on the performance of PT-1"'s. 
on the American mainland and abroad, the report 
a corps of specialists: written in the field, enable 
engineers and designers back home to keep that “to 
of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 
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AIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
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Color Motion Pict “FAIRCHILD PT-19 TRAINER” 


Fairchild Aircraft Division 
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to dream that peoples of the New World would be knit together in 





friendship and a will to understand cach other....[¢ s a dream you can 





help realize through REVISTA ROTARIA. 
§ 





I. YOUR Club searching for an In- 
ternational Service activity? Something 
practical to promote international good- 
will? 

Then send REVISTA ROTARIA, the 
Spanish counterpart of THE ROTARIAN, 
to one, ten, or 100 influential zon-Rotar- 
ians in Latin America—men of position 
and influence who have been carefully 
selected by Rotary District Governors 
there. 

Simply state how many ‘Fourth Object 
subscriptions” you desire. Send your check 
if you want to—or, if you prefer, you or 
your Club will be billed for them at the 
regular rate of $1.50 each. To the re- 
cipients will go cards telling who is send- 
ing these 12-time gifts as a gesture of 
Rotary friendliness. 

More than 400 Rotary Clubs in the 
United States and Canada are already tak- 


ing some 5,000 “Fourth Object subscrip- 
tions.”” Many more are subscribing to 
REVISTA ROTARIA for home-town 
libraries and schools. For not only does 
the Spanish used in REVISTA win ad- 
miration of experts, but it carries interest- 
ing information with an emphasis on 
Rotary. 

REVISTA is 10 years old. It is now 
established as a magazine of influence. It 
can carry the Rotary story to a wider 
audience—if you will help. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A ‘Cobber’ in Verse 
From J. M. A. ILort, Rotarian 
Advertising-Company Executive 


Wellington, New Zealand 


In the Opinion department of the July 


RoTaRIAN, C. V. Smith, of Dunedin, New 
Zealand, gave his definition of “cobber.” 
Ina letter from Rotarian Smith 
he encloses a poem by another Dunedin 
Rotarian, N. R. Mclsaac, in 
gives a charming five-verse definition of 
Here it is: 


recent 


which he 


what “cobber” means to him. 
1 COBBER 

4 cobber’s a chap you have tin 

No matter what he 

He more than a friend or co 

ind he thinks the Line 


iy do 


about 


Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN. 


alking tt over 





volunteer help in harvesting and pro- 
cessing farm crops in this immediate 
vicinity. This is made necessary by 
the large number of farm and factory 
laborers now employed in near-by de- 
fense plants. In this particular instance 
the Italian widow was in need of help 
in harvesting a crop of berries. The 
officers of the Club cancelled the noon 
meeting of the Club, met at 5 P.M. for 
a quick lunch, after which the Club 
members went to the berry farm in 
work clothes and picked berries till 
dark. This is only one instance of Club 
participation in cases of local need... . 

It was an evening of hard work mixed 
with a lot of good-natured banter, every 
worker trying to lead in number of 





Foundation), Metropolitan Tow: 
York, New York. 


Won't Work for Grandfather P 
Finds J. A. Portus, Rotarian 
Oil-Company Manager 
Sydney, Australia te 
I was particularly interested Q) ( 

item in Stripped Gears in th. 

ROTARIAN. It was entitled Try | 

My grandfather is still alive and 

age 101, and I am afraid that in 

to anyone who lives to this age, 1 

culation does not work out. 


The calculation to which Rotarian 
refers was as follows: Take your hous: 
ber and double it. Add 5. Multiply b 
a hundred. Then add your age (no 
ing). Add the number of days in a 
Subtract 615. The last two figures 
your age; the others your house nui 


‘I Showered There .. .’ : 
Writes CrpL. RUSSELL Quam, U.S. Arn i 
Member, Rotary’s Central 

Office Staff on Leave 
Camp Davis, North Carolina 
Much as I’ve moved about the Unit 
States in the past 11 months, Tue R 
TARIAN has always caught up with me 





He will listen to all of your 

ind smoke your best fragrant quarts picked. It proved a wonderful oa , 

ou give hin our i ermost sec? - . . n 

eee coe ee oe ee Club tonic and morale builder, and the ho 
Club benefited far beyond the actual an : to 

e’s wit ov shen ou go out ry 
H ll a feed . ) va “ ld a dollars,and cents saved for the Italian ol 

‘ t ptat With ou ¢ olf garnie : , : 
You tolerate all of his failings, widow. The tomato and grape harvest we 

ind he puts up with yours just the is just ahead, and the Club stands it 

You will argue and swap real good stories, pledged to respond to any call for help. ble 

He will tell you your failings and faults ne 

But let anyone say you're a nitw Pj 
( his yyaltt reve nice valts 2 

ind his toyalty never « ne War on Leprosy Continues a 

You can chaff him and say he’s a dodger, Says H. L. Evtas 

yt “a? “all on r? arlt ne late . = , . 0 
a Ree soni te pe Pe genie. Mis “Pte Secretary, Leonard Wood Memorial Re 
Because he’s your cobber—your mate. New York, New York + 

: wae , 1 

It is gratifying to know that Rotarians , 

: P 0 

Berry Story Bared in many parts of the world are taking Me 

By F. Roy JACKMAN, Nurseryman an interest in the plight of the leper, as i & 
Secretary, Rotary Club indicated both in the article by Ben- 

Fredonia, New York jamin Hunnicutt, Here Hope Is Re- In 

Perhaps you might be interested in formed, and Beggary in India [see Octo- 
the story back of the pictures of some of | ber ROTARIAN]. We hope that ultimately 
our members saving the berry crop our efforts to find the means of eradi- 
shown in the September Rorarian [see cating this disease will be successful, 

Getting in the Crops] and are leaving no scientific step un- 

A call went out from the “Victory taken that holds any promise of finding let 
Volunteers for Farm, Factory, and _ the solution of this age-old curse of the = 
Food” for help in saving a crop of ber- human race. and, while my time is not precisely what = 
ries on the large berry farm of an Readers who are interested in the you'd call my own, I always find time to I"; 
Italian widow near Fredonia. The fight on leprosy can receive more in- , page through each issue and read bits of m 
V.V.F.F. & A. is a local nonprofit or- formation by writing to the Leonard it. While on a recent visit to Rotary’s ge 
ganization operating on 100 percent Wood Memorial (American Leprosy Central Office in Chicago, where I pe 

ed 

in 

: fa 
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Wou you like a reproduction of this lo! 

month's Canada geese and last month’s . 

n 

ringneck pheasant covers? Both are from te 
original paintings by Lynn Bogue Hunt, 

world famed for his realistic portrayals of ab 

animal life. Reprints are in colors (with- ta 

é ev 

out cover lettering) and are printed on a ph 

heavy, pebbled paper suitable for fram- tu 

ing. For each copy, send 10 cents (in ur 

United States stamps — or coin) to Dept. ha 

: cli 

R, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East | 

Wacker Drive, Chicago, specifying which ar 

and how many reprints you wish. th 
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ed for I had a pleasant 
when I saw the photo on page 6 
September issue. It showed a tired 
stretched out on a bunk in a 
center. Yes, sir, it Was 
urgh’s U.S.0.-Variety Club Can- 
I had been there not many weeks 
e and had, as a matter of fact, hung 
othes on one of the rustic chairs 
n in the photo as I took a refresh- 
¢ shower in the excellent shower 
00 While I merely breezed in and 
eezed out of the Canteen during a 
brief layover between 
trains, I can truthfully 
say that the Pitts- 
burgh center is one of 
the finest of all such 
places I have seen— 
and I have seen doz- 
ens of them. I can con- 
firm all you said about 
it, for I saw hundreds 
of service men and 
women enjoying its 
comfort—I might say “luxury’’—eating 
he snack bar, dancing, playing games, 
id otherwise making the most of their 


five vears, 


emen’s 








Quam 


al 


} 


lle hours, 

It’s a little hard to explain to civilians 
much a shower and a shave mean 
to a soldier who has just hopped off an 
old, cinder-filled coach, after a long, hot, 
wearying ride, but take my word for it, 
everything. To. find these 
and a smiling welcome right 


1 


now 


jt means 
blessings 


next door to the station, as I did in 
Pittsburgh, boosted my spirits up so 
considerably that they never ran down 


on the rest of my long trip. Pittsburgh 
Rotarians can justly take great pride in 
the major part they had in the building 
of their U.S.0O.-Variety Club Canteen. 
My personal thanks to them. 


Informed Opinion Essential 
Says CHAPIN Foster, Rotarian 
Publicist 
American Forest Products Industries 
Chehalis, Washington 
I am no expert on world affairs, no 
letters have been affixed to my name, 





and I’ve never been a member of any 
vorld commission. 
I'm just one of the ihe 
millions bunched _to- 


gether “common 
people.” 

It’s taken for grant- 
ed that this group is 
interested in world af- 
fairs, but decidedly 
from a distance. We 
get pushed around a 
lot. We don’t sit at 
the conference table, 
but let no one think that we are not in- 
terested. 

There’s nothing the experts can tell us 
about the hell of war or the bills it en- 
tails. We've put up blood and cash for 
every war, but we’re the forgotten peo- 
ple when it comes to charting the fu- 
ture. Still, and don’t forget it, we make 
up Public Opinion—something that will 
have more to do with making peace 
click than all the experts in the world. 


as 


Foster 


I’ve just read Dr. James T. Shotwell’s 
article in the August Rorarran [Setting 
the Pattern for Peace]. 
and a good 


He’s 
[Continued on 


an expert 
page 54) 
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American Plan: (Eu.) European Plan; (RM 


(S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


CANADA 


KEY Am.) 
Rotary Meets; 


A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA’S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL—Mount Royal Hotel 
otary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, Canada—Genera!l Brock 
——.Rotary meets Tuesday 


HAMILTON, Ont.—¢Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 


—Prince Edward 
Rotary meets 


TORONTO, Ont. —King Edward 
DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 


WINDSOR, Ont. 
Monday 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER, 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 


Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu, $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 

PHOENIX—-CAMELBACK INN. Wints Re rt, O er to 
May Warm, dry climate America pl elected 
clientele Jack Stewart, Manager. Write for booklet, 


TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesdav. 


CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO——-STEWART HOTEL. 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas, A, 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


New, 
Rates: 
12:15. 


modern, 250 outside 
Summer, $3-$10; 


Down town on 
Stewart, Prop. 
Excellent cuisine. 





- WASHINGTON, D, C. 





GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. 


400 rooms of solid comfort 
L. L. Tucker, 












Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 

ILLINOIS oT . 
[giltal Lota 
CUISINE. Wie 

CONVENIENCE ] J / EDWARD T.LAWLESS 





ER HOUSE wy CHICAGO 
HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 
2 > 7 

















Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 




















LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 


MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot, 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager, RM Friday, 12:15. 















MISSOURI 








SAVE STEPS IN 


OWL 











"HOTEL 
en nox 


DOWNTOWN ON YOUR DOORSTEP 








FROM $3.00 





NOISE-PROOFED RATES 





AtL ROOMS 











‘srt Wes toVICTORY 


Moke the Mayfoir your stop for 
pep-restoring sleep and a satistying 
meal.—you'll push on towards 
Noor with renewed vigor @ «@ 


~ Fae 
A 


2 





HOTEL “Mayfair. Louis 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less sihgle 











NEW YORK 





Overlooking New York's Only Private Park 


Hotel GRAMERCY PARK 


Charles W. Schwefel Za Daily from $4 


Manager 





ee Avenue at 21st Street 


NEW YORK city— PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave Rotarians receive special attentior 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mer. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Robert P. Williford, Gen. Mgr. 


Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 










NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. A modern hotel 


300 rooms. 


designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels, W. J. 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 1000 


Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 


rooms—1000 baths 
Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15 


conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
















BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, 


President 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown io 
cation, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 


TEXAS 

CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL. Excellent Cuisine. In 
Heart of Business District, Sensible Prices, J. E. Barrett, 
Manager, Eu. $2.50 up, 


] 
| 
in all but tradition! | 
| 
| 














TO TRAVELLING ROTARIANS: You will be welcomed at these hotels. 
When registering, let the management know you saw their hotel listed 
in this directory. They will appreciate it. 


So will YOUR magazine. 















INFLATION PROTECTION 
Now Being Sold 


Che Crown Jewels 
of Portugal 


Personal treasures of the Royal Family 
purchased direct from the estate of Her 
Reyal Highness the Princess Braganza 
includes fabulous jewelry which we are 
breaking-up to obtain thousands of in- 
While still intact we 
invite you to view at our Offices 

The Queen’s Diamond Necklace. . $50,000 
The Royal Diamond Bracelets... 40,000 
Emerald Cross of Vasco da Gama 18,000 
Queen's Diamond & Ruby Brooch 10,000 
Gold Filigree Set, 15th century.. 7.500 
The King’s Chiming Watch.... 3,600 

and other rich historical gems 


UNSET STONES FROM $10 UP 


From the Royal Portugal collection and 
other we have large quantities 
of Diamonds, Emeralds, Rubies and 
Sapphires purchased below _ present 
These gems are inflation-proof 
prices from $10 per 
stone up to many thousands. Pricelist 
of both unset and mounted gems will 


dividual stones. 


estates 


markets. 
investments at 


be mailed upon request. 

Stock includes genuine Sapphires in 
light colors. Ranking next to the Dia- 
mond in hardness and brilliancy they 
make attractive center jewels for Rotary 
emblems. Any 
wear a jeweled Rotary emblem. 


Here’s a Real 
Gift for Christmas 
if you place your order now 


JEWELED . > $12.50 
CENTER 1) > COMPLETE 
While they last we offer a genuine full- 


cut Sapphire set in the center of: 
% inch button, gold overlaid on silver .$12.50 
14 inch button, 14 karat solid gold 15.00 
4 inch charm er brooch, gold on silver 16.50 
&, inch charm or brooch, 14 karat gold 24.00 
Ladies ring, crown design, 14 karat... 27.00 


member is entitled to 




















If you prefer a dark Sapphire add $10, 
Ruby $25, Emerald $50, Diamond $75. 
Also add 10% U. S. tax to all prices. 
Terms net cash. No discount to dealers. 
If anyone can meet our price we will 
refund your money. Orders for Christ- 
mas delivery should be placed now. 


WARREN PIPER COMPANIES 


Diamonds & Precious Stones 
Our 34th Year at 3! North State Street 
CHICAGO 


Warren Piper Collections include the world- 
famous CROWN OF ANDES which has been 
exhibited to millions of visitors by leading 
stores. It contains the largest collection of 
emeralds in the world, value $4,500,000. 
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Vocational Service Is Basic 


Business and professional standards take 
on new importance in wartime days. No. 4 
in the series of ‘Little Lessons in Rotary.’ 





THE PHASE of the Rotary program 
known as “Vocational Service” 
ness and professional relationships) has 
to do with the ethical interest and ac- 
tivity of Rotarians in management and 
financing, purchasing goods or services, 
selling goods or services, dealing with 
employees, and relations with com- 
petitors. 

Vocational Service implies that in all 
these activities of business, the capital- 
ist, the employer, the executive, the 
manager, the seller, the buyer, will be 
thoughtful of and helpful to others. 

Let us remember that the Second Ob- 
ject of Rotary is to encourage and foster 
three things: first, high ethical stand- 
ards in business and professions; sec- 
ond, the recognition of the worthiness 
of all useful occupations; and, third, the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his oc- 
cupation as an opportunity to serve so- 
ciety. Vocational Service implies that 
Rotarians are putting this Object to 
work in their businesses and _ profes- 
S1ons, 

A Rotarian does not need and should 
not want to ask anyone other than him- 
self how to do this. However, he should 
study his business and his relation to it. 
He can begin by asking himself such 
questions as: 

How can I be thoughtful of and help- 
ful to others in the conduct of my busi- 
ness? 

Are my standards of business practice 
all that they should be? 

Am I and are my associates and our 
employees conducting our business ac- 
cording to the standards we have 
adopted? 

Are we satisfied that we are engaged 
in a worthy occupation in which we 
have our opportunity to serve society? 

The Rotarian should not and does not 
expect others to answer for him such 
questions as these. He may have a part- 
ner or a business associate with whom 
he can discuss them. When the Rotar- 
ian begins to survey the conduct of his 
business, a host of other questions will 
suggest themselves for thought and re- 
flection. 

If a Rotarian wants to practice Voca- 
tional Service, the first step is to survey 
his business and his relation to it. If, 
having made an honest self-examina- 
tion, he can say he does not understand 
Vocational Service, it is likely that he 
will not be a real Rotarian. But if, on 
the other hand, he does something to 
improve the conditions such a survey 
has disclosed, then he knows what Vo- 
cational Service means, and he has dis- 
covered how to use Rotary in his busi- 
ness. 

a Be * 


“Community Service” will be the sub- 
ject of next month's “Little Lesson in 
Rotary.” 


(busi- 


LA FASE del programa de R 
conocida como “relaciones _ prof; 
nales” (relaciones en el campo « 
negocios y de las profesiones) tien 
ver con los intereses y las actividades q 
orden moral del rotario en 

la administraci6n y sostenimiento « 

mico de negocios, 

la compra de géneros o servicios, 

la venta de géneros o servicios, 

el trato de empleados y 

las relaciones con los competidores. 

El servicio en este aspecto lleva in 
cita la idea de que en todas estas act 
dades del campo de los negocios, el ca) 
talista, el patrono, el administrado: 
gerente, el vendedor, 
dran en consideracion el legitimo interés 
ajeno para ser utiles a los demas. 

Recordemos que el segundo fin 
Rotary es 

estimular y fomentar tres cosas: 

ro) la buena fe como norma en los neg 

cios y en las profesiones; (segund 
aprecio de toda ocupacioén util y (ter 

la dignificaci6n de la propia en servicio « 

la sociedad, 

7 que las ac tividades en el campo de las 
relaciones profesionales significan que 
el rotario pone en practica este fin en 
sus negocios y en su profesi6n. 

El rotario no necesita pregunta 
nadie, como no sea a si mismo, la forma 
de hacer esto y no debe sentirse incl 
nado a ello. No obstante, debe estudia 
los negocios y sus personales relaciones 
con ellos. Puede principiar por hacerse 
a si mismo preguntas como éstas: 

4Cémo puedo tener en consideracié: 
legitimo interés ajeno para ser util a | 
demas en el manejo de mis negocios? 
4Son las nprmas a que me atengo en 
negocios todo lo elevadas que deben se 
4Manejamos yo y mis asociados y nu 
tros empleados nuestros negocios 
acuerdo con las normas adoptadas? 
4Estamos satisfechos de que en reali 

nos dedicamos a_una ocupaci6n digna a 

través de la cual contamos con nuestra 

oportunidad de servir a la sociedad? 

El rotario no debe esperar, y no 
espera, que sean otros los que le con- 
testen preguntas como las anteriores 
s posible que tenga un socio o algun 
asociado en alguno de sus negocios con 
quien pueda discutirlas. 

Cuando el rotario principia a estudiar 
la forma en que se manejan sus nego- 
cios ira surgiendo todo un monton de 
preguntas que reclaman que piense J 
que reflexione sobre ellas. 

Si el rotario quiere poner en practica 
estas actividades, el primer paso 
habra de ser estudiar sus negocios y 
sus. personales relaciones con ellos. 5! 
habiendo realizado honradamente este 
autoexamen, como se sugiere, puede ce- 
cir que no comprende las relaciones pro- 
fesionales desde el punto de vista rota 
rio, lo probable es que no sea un verda- 
dero rotario. Si, en cambio, hace algo 
para corregir condiciones que se hayan 
descubierto a base del estudio men- 
cionado, entonces sabe lo que significan 
las actividades en el campo de las rela: 
ciones profesionales y ha descubierto Co- 


mo servirse de Rotary en sus negocios. 
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ErNEst INGOLpD, president of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, one of 
the outstanding automobile dealers in the 
United States, and now in his third term 
as Mayor of Hillsborough, California, San 
Francisco suburb. “Every man is a ped- 
dler of one kind or another,” says this 
former Appleton, Wisconsin, resident. 
Starting when he was 10 years old, he has 
sold “everything from calico to corsets.” 

Member of England’s Parliament for 
the past 12 years, and since 1941 Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, RicHarp K. Law knows America 
from the vantage point of a newspaper- 
man. He served on the staffs of the New 
York Herald Tribune and the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, married a Rochester, 
New York, girl. 

Of DonaLp CuLross PEATTIE, the New 
York Times Book Review once said: “No 
writer on the natural sciences can ap- 
proach him in making that world what it 
should be to those not trained into it.” 
Poet, philosopher, and 
scientist, all America is 
his laboratory, the en- 
tire globe his field of 
unceasing interest. He 
and his wife—an author 
in her own right—make 
their home at Monte- 
cito, Santa Barbara, 
California. Peattie 

A Director of Rotary 
International, Ricarpo CALATRONI is a resi- 
dent of Rosario, Argentina. He retired 
recently after many years of service as 
head of the department of biological and 
analytical chemistry in the National Uni- 
versity of Argentina. 

GELETT Burcess, author and illustrator 
(he penned immortal lines about the 
“Purple Cow”), has been a resident of 
Boston, San Francisco, New York, Lon- 
don, and Paris—and has found life full of 
fun in each of them. 

No newcomer to these pages is Doron 
K. ANTRIM, whose life has been devoted to 
music. As writer, teacher, and vendor, he 
has become nationally prominent in the 
world of music, was editor of Metronome 
magazine from 1928 to 1939. 
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MY OUTLOOK 
By }. MM. Sargeant 


Only windows now afford a meager 
| LOVED the road that stretched View of Nature’s charm and lure? 
As far as eye could see o’er hills Will leisure bring the satisfaction 
That | could climb and scan another hill Of a mind now free to climb new 
That led me on to see what was Hills of thought? Will the 
Revealed from its bright height. Companionship of faithful friends 
| loved the sunset's flaming red— Afford a comfort like a river 
A distant shaded nook beside a rippling Broad and deep? But what can give 
River's broad expanse—a place The thrill of splendid sunsets seen 
In Spring where frail Spring In wide expanse across the western sky? 
Blossoms brought delight to one Let memory now paint them as | 
Who could seek out their secret Viewed their glory with an ecstasy 
Loveliness. What recompense can now And awe | felt when seen with 
Be found in quiet rooms, where Eyes that then could scan the distant space. 











By Ricardo Calatroni 


Director, Rotary International; Member, 
Rotary Club of Rosario, Argentina 


| | or we visit an exhibition 


of painting, we often hear said, 
“Well painted, but so cold!” 
“What feeling in this canvas!” 
“Superb technique, but no life.” 
Or, “How the painter feels these 
drab moods!” It is not enough 
to know how to paint, to control 
the techniques of drawing and 
combining colors. An artist must 
feel the emotion that permeates 
his chosen subject and elaborate 
it into his work with enthusiasm 
and faith so that, besides the 
brush strokes and paint, this in- 
visible something, invisible yet 
real, which is the personality of 
the artist may vibrate in the fin- 
ished work, as an eternal and sub- 
lime integral factor. 

The musician who plays with- 
out feeling, although with marvel- 
lous skill and virtuosity, will 
never draw crowds to hear him, 
but, on the other hand, another 
less perfect technically whose soul 
pours forth in the works he exe- 
cutes awakens and excites the au- 
dience; his enthusiasm will carry 
him to greater heights of acclaim. 

The teacher may know much, 
lead his classes with erudition and 
clarity, but if he lacks belief in 
his mission to mold young souls, 
if he fails to have enthusiasm for 
the task he is performing, if his 
heart is not in his instruction, he 
will never really educate, nor in- 
culcate in his pupils the love of 
knowledge for its own sake. Yes, 
he will teach them, but it will be 
knowledge as brittle and cold as 
the chill moonlight, with no heat 
to germinate and bring forth fruit. 

From these examples rises the 
fact that in every human labor 
(and particularly in those that 
affect society) there must be an 
intimate and indissoluble bond 
between the mind and the heart, 
intelligence and sentiment. Feel- 
ing must be part of the action, just 
as the great forces of the cosmos 
clothe themselves in beauty and 
grace. The vigor of Spring, which 
lifts and stirs life anew, has bright 
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Rotary Must Be Felt! 









How much time does it take to become a real Rotarian? 
Sometimes it happens immediately—sometimes never! 


colors, scents, winged song, that 
we may feel in our depths the su- 
preme happiness of living! 

Rotary is a simple institution, 
without pretensions—one might 
almost say, touched with humility. 
Its structure is plain, without 
flamboyant decoration, but firmly 
cemented together and open to the 
passage of the breezes and the 
rays of the sun, and anyone may 
see what happens within. 

Paul P. Harris founded Rotary 
by using the throbbing hearts of 
men as its motive power. With 
this it has formed a beating chain 
around the world. 

Those who enter Rotary sit at 
its table, curious: they hear much 
talk, the explanations of their fel- 
lows; they read pamphlets and are 
instructed in their meaning and 
thus come to understand what 
Rotary is. But they may still be 
far from being Rotarians—part 
and parcel of their Club. 

How much time does it take 
really to be one of the Rotarians? 
Sometimes they instinctively feel 
a part—sometimes, never. 

A worthy man does not ask 
membership of a Rotary Club—he 
is asked. Rotary seeks him and 
takes him. This task is one of ex- 
treme delicacy. The mistakes that 
are made by haste or lack of care 
upset the progress of Clubs and 
may even set them back. For 
there are some who, possessing 
outstanding virtues, may never 
come to be real Rotarians. They 
lack the mordant that fixes the 
color in their fabric. They are 
preéminently individualists, with 
an overplus of egoism; they meet 
life’s problems from a strictly 
utilitarian viewpoint and are 
steeled against generous impulses, 
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ditorial 


never knowing the pleasures of 
friendship, of doing good for its 
own sake, of service to others, of 
working together. Their limited 
world never rises above the level 
of their own personal needs. 

You meet such in every walk of 
life, and when they are taken into 
Rotary, they are as foreign as “a 
bull in a china shop.” True, by 
borrowing a mask, they remain 
members, enjoying the agreeable 
fellowship of meetings, the pleas- 
ant ambient that surrounds them, 
the cachet the institution places 
on them, the advantages it confers 
—that is good business. 

It is not enough that standards 
in business and profession be 
raised. Rotary requires from its 
members that they prove their 
willingness to perform unselfish 
deeds and their ability to work for 
good in its various forms without 
figuring on results for oneself 
Those such enter Rotary as into 
their own home, become imme- 
diately ready to work with gen- 
erosity for Rotary, putting shoul- 
ders to the toothed wheel to lift it 
to the goal of human solidarity. 


Rorary can exalt such feelings 
by making them go more deeply 
in those members who already 
have some concept of their duties 
to their fellowmen and society, 
but it can never create this feeling 
if it does not already exist. 

The member who does not feel 
the necessity for going to Club 
meetings, who lacks enthusiasm 
for his work, who can look un- 
moved on the problems that cry 
at the portals of his heart, will 
never become a Rotarian. For it 
does not suffice to know Rotary. It 
must be felt—to the very depths. 
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UT ON Geary Street in my 
city there is a small clean- 
ing shop; it is only about 15 
That shop has an 
measuring about 
four feet Burned out 
and weather worn, that sign has 
not been “on” fora year. It needs 
$70 worth of work and new mate 
rials. To rebuild it using any one 
of three new types of sign tub- 
ing would cost $160. »A complete- 
ly new sign would come to $280. 
There are about 50,000 signs 
like that in San Francisco. Many 
of us who used to see them simply 
as signs now see them as the mak- 
ings of hundreds of post-war jobs 
for metalmen, painters, elec- 
tricians, and servicemen. 
That is one of the least 
spicuous examples I could cite of 
one of the most significant things 
currently happening in my com- 
munity. San Francisco is build- 
ing a great stockpile of post-war 
jobs. It is preparing a shock ab- 
sorber for that delicate and peril- 
ous transition period between the 
end of hostilities and the return to 
stable peacetime 
business levels. 
We call it our 
Work Pile plan—a 
program for put- 
ting men into jobs, 
real and _ useful 


feet 
electrical sign 
on a side. 


square. 


con- 


133roud 


jobs, the day the war is over. 
Neither the name nor the plan 
is wholly new to you. It began, 
last Spring, as a purely local un- 
dertaking in the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. Then, 
seeming to appeal in its down- 
to-earth approach to the imagina- 
tions of many other communities, 
it spread throughout the United 
States. And then the United 
States Department of Commerce 
adopted it as a model plan for local 
communities; the Department of 
Labor of the Australian Govern- 
ment wrote for full information 
about it; and so on. But the thing 
that really sent the Work Pile plan 
on its way around the world was 
its adoption last July by Rotary 
International as the Number One 
objective of every one of Rotary’s 
5,199 Clubs for 1943-44. (And I 
may add that all the international 
service clubs—Kiwanis, Lions, and 
the rest—are pooling their efforts 
with Rotary’s in this great post- 
war job inventory. ) 

But so much for that. What you 
want to know is how the Work 
Pile plan works. Here in the town 
that cradled it, it’s a Chamber of 
Commerce project conceived, it 
happens, and largely headed up by 
Rotarian members of the Cham- 
ber. We—the Chamber of Com- 
merce, that is—have listed some 


By Ernest Ingold 


President, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


Photo: Gabriel Moulir 


200 different local industries. For 
each we have set up a fact-finding 
committee. Take the hotel busi- 
ness aS an example. From its 
ranks we selected a leader, set 
him up as chairman, and asked 
him, as a representative of his in- 
dustry, to organize a committee of 


some five to 20 other leaders in his 


field. We wanted two things fron 
him and his committee: A report 
on the exact present and probable 
future status of each hotel in town 
A report summarizing these con- 
ditions for the hotel business in 
general. 

We put all this to him in a brisk 
and brief conference of some 30 or 
40 other new chairmen, gave him 
a Chamber of Commerce staffman 
as a committee secretary, and 
bade him good luck. Thus, armed 
with a minimum of forms-to-fill- 
out and a maximum of enthusi- 
asm, he and his committee set out 
on a fact hunt. Here are the ques- 
tions they—and every other in- 
dustry committee—put to every 
firm in their field: 


1. Are you planning now for post-war 
business, and does your plan call for im- 
mediate action at the close of hostilities? 

2. What immediate reémployment will 
be possible? List occupations and num- 
bers needed. 

3. What immediate remodelling will you 
do? Give approximate cost of (a) front 
or exterior improvement, (b) interior re- 
modelling or improvement, and (c) other 
improvements. 

4. What immediate repairs will you 
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Give approximate costs, including 
ting, new linoleum or wall cover- 
lectrical and mechanical repairs, ete. 
5. What new signs will you _ install? 
om Give approximate cost 

*, g. Will you launch a new advertising 
prog im? 

7, Will you undertake plant or store ex- 
pansion and approximately what will be 











its cost? 

a What new or added machinery and 
equipment will you purchase? Approxi- 
mate cost. 

9, Will you need new banking or financ- 
ing affiliations? To be answered if you 
wish and to be kept confidential. 

10. What can the Chamber of Commerce 
do to help you accomplish a prompt and 
prof able return to peacetime business? 

Then the hotel committee added 
up its findings, analyzed them, 
checked them over with a union 
representative invited to sit in 
with each committee, and shot 
them along in briefest possible 
form to the Work Pile heads. 


“The smaller hotels of San Fran- 


























IN WORK PILE headquarters at San Francisco, L. B. Lundborg (left), 
Chamber of Commerce manager, and the author (center) go over a 


cisco,”” the hotel committee an- 
nounced in a _ preliminary re- 
port, “will spend $233,660 if the 
war ends in 1943, and progressive- 
ly more with each added year. 
The major hotels of the city will 
turn in a report in another week 
or two.” 

Roughly, that’s how we start 
and what we come out with. We 
are, at this writing, right in the 
thick of the incoming reports. The 
bankers’ committee finds San 
Francisco banks—with one large 
one yet to be heard from—ready 
to spend $2,064,000 on remodel- 
ling, repairs, new construction, 
and new equipment during the 
year after the war ends. 


The painters’ and decorators’ 


report with Kurt Steindorf, head of the electrical manufacturers’ sec- 
tion. All three are Rotarians. Note post-war buying figures at rear. 





committee has stirred up an inter- 
est in its field that may yet line up 
every building in the city for a 
post-war paint job—inside and 
out. The painter who has been 
painting ships can 
houses again. 

One committee finds a small 
firm with $6,000 ready to spend 
when the war is over. It needs 
two more employees. That is a 
small item, but with thousands of 
others like it, it is cumulatively 
tremendous. Another committee 
discovers a firm that is going out 
of business, so, naturally, it has 
nothing for the Work Pile. But 
hold on! Hasn't it? That company 
needs to buy 3!2 million dollars’ 
worth of work before it can liqui- 


begin painting 
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date. That’s 34% million more for 
the Work Pile! 

There is, in short, a great pent- 
up local demand for the goods and 
services war has curtailed. That, 
of course, is a widespread con- 
dition. Almost 60 billion dollars’ 
worth of war bonds are in the 
hands of individual American in- 
vestors—the largest mass of liquid 
resources ever to exist in any na- 
tion. And the people have plans 
for it. A recent survey would in 
dicate that within six months of 
the end of the war 1,910,000 peo- 
ple will build or buy houses, 4,- 
890,000 will buy automobiles, 3,- 
250,000, refrigerators, etc. 

That, at least, is what they want 
to do with their war savings. But 
they won't get all these things— 
not right off. The capacity to 
make this huge mass of stuff just 
does not exist nor has it ever ex- 
isted. It is the critical period 
which will precede large-scale 
production of civilian goods that 
we must worry about—and that is 
precisely what our Work Pile plan 
essays to anticipate and to ease. 

We don’t stop, you see, with sta- 
tistics. No businessman can pay 








WISH ALL Rotarians in the 
world could have “sat in” at 


the meeting of my home Ro- 
tary Club to which Rotarian In- 
gold refers just above. Four Ro- 
tarians (the three in the photo 
on page 9 and Rotarian Lyle M. 
Brown) gave us so inspiring an 
account of the Work Pile plan 
and of its swift spread to all 
corners of the earth that any 
visiting Rotarian would have 
been moved to go home at once 
and start, or throw his full 
weight behind, the same _ pro- 
gram or a similar one in his own 


his rent or meet his Saturday- 
night pay roll with a “statistic.” 
Before we are done we shall put 
into the hands of our city a vol- 
ume of definite jobs, an inventory 
of goods and services that will be 
needed and the people or groups 
that will need them. At this writ- 
ing, 16 group reports are in. 
They represent individual reports 
from 333 firms; they show a total 
of $56,677,810 to be spent in proj- 
ects immediately when war ends 
—without new bond issues or 
taxes. And this is only a begin- 
ning; we expect reports from 150 
or more groups. That is San Fran- 
cisco alone! Picture the Work 
Pile that exists all over the Rotary 
world! 

Let no one think we deem our 
Work Pile plan the perfect pana- 
cea. Wedon’t. My fellow Rotar- 
ian Lyle M. Brown made that clear 
at a recent meeting of the San 
Francisco Rotary Club at which 
four of us reported on the plan 
when he said: “This is not the 
magic answer to all post-war prob- 
lems. Everyone knows that you 
can’t create permanent prosper- 
ity by ‘taking in each other’s 


washing.’ The only long-t; 
answer is to build up production 
in all lines of industry natio: 

to levels far beyond any we 
ever seen before. But durin 
period following this war, a com. 
munity can either fall into a dis. 
astrous slump, lose all population 
gained, lose hundreds of war-hory 
businesses, have tremendous 
employment on its hands—or 
can use that period constructively 
the way a well-planned factory 
uses its ‘shut down’ period to put 
its house in shipshape order to get 
ready for the ‘big push.’ ” 

But is planning for peace in or- 
der in wartime? It’s our second- 
biggest job on the home front 
next only to our two-fisted war 
effort itself. Governments are 
planning; so is industry. And s 
must we down on the level wher 
we live—in our communities. We 
must, that is, if we want to keep 
the peace we are going to win. 

The foregoing article continues 
“Work Pile series.” Preceding insta 
ments were When Johnny Comes Mar 
ing Home ... , by Paul G. Hoffman; Let 
Heap the Work Piie High!, by Paul B 
McKee; and Brainerd, Minnesota, Does It 
by Carl Zapffe, all in the September, 1943 


RoTARIAN, and Peoria Plans, by Walter H 
Gardner, in the October, 1943, issue 


A Footnote by Charlie Wheeler 


Rotary’s President sees the Work Pile plan as 
‘our greatest chance,’ urges Clubs to back it. 


community. You know, some months 
ago, someone in Portland, Oregon, got 
wind of the Work Pile plan and came 
for a “look-see”’ at the idea. 

Well, the upshot of it all was that 
one day last Summer Portland’s town 
fathers hired Robert Moses, the famous 
New York City park commissioner, to 
make a 60-day survey and to submit 
recommendations for post-war public 
works. Portland estimates war’s end 
will throw 90,000 local workers out of 
jobs. It wants something ready for 
that potentially disastrous day. 

As inquiries about the Work Pile 
plan pour in from Great Britain, Latin 
America, the Antipodes, and from all 
parts of North America, I am more 
and more convinced that it offers us 
our greatest chance of harnessing Ro- 
tary’s tremendous manpower and of 
tapping its large reservoir of dynamic 
ideas in Rotary history. Look into the 


situation in your community. If 
some other agency has begun 
blueprinting your town’s future, 
pitch in and help. We don’t 
care who gets the credit so long 
as the job is done. But if you 
find nothing under way, then 
talk it over in your Rotary Club 
—and tie into the Work Pile 
plan! Adapt it, sure! Make it fit 
local conditions! What you want 
it to do is to provide a cushion 
for that jolt your town, how- 
ever small or large, is going to 
get when it shifts from war to 
peace. A batch of ready-for-con- 
tract work will make jobs and 
carry the day! Doesn’t that 
sound like something worth 
getting on top of now? 

Your Board ranks the Work 
Pile plan as our No. 1 objective 
for the year. Let’s make good! 
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Dr. Louis E. Bisch on 


Outwitting War Worries 


Hil... of us on the home front 


will come through World War II 
physically unscathed. Will we 
fare that well psychologically? 
The worst cases of “‘shell shock” 
in World War I, remember, never 
saw the front lines; many devel- 
oped even before the men boarded 
transports in home ports. 

What constructive steps can 
you, as an individual, take to coun- 
ter the doubts, depressions, frus- 
trations, and fears to which your 
environment subjects you today? 
That you do so is important—for 
neurotic individuals make neu- 
rotic nations, and neurotic nations 
never win wars. 

First of all, stop talking and 
criticizing. After all, when it 
comes to the conduct of the pres- 
ent war, none of us laymen can 
know exactly what he is talking 
about. Let us put faith and trust 
in our leaders who are on the in- 
side. Whether they are making 
mistakes can only be judged fairly 
when the war is over. The right 
of free speech you should retain 
—actuaily you are fighting for it 
—but speech license is something 
quite different, which must be 
rooted out in a crisis. 

Stop listening so much to oth- 
ers’ opinions about the war and 
stop reading so much about it. 
Many news commentators and 
writers dramatize events to gain 
an audience, build their own egos, 
and hold their jobs. “Radio fa- 
tigue” is a new mental ailment 
forecast by the American Socio- 
logical Review, which says that 
the continual stirring up of ephem- 
eral emotions does not build tanks, 
but does disturb the digestion; 
it impairs mental and physical ef- 
ficiency and “wastes our most 
precious . . . resource—emotional 
drive.” Actually, one reliable news 
broadcast and one newspaper that 
prints facts, not opinions, should 
be enough each day for anybody. 

If fear should grip you, find a 
sympathetic, understanding, level- 
headed friend and talk it out with 
him. If you have no such friend, 
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select your physician or minister. 
Don’t hold back your fears. Spill 
them out. Such mental catharsis, 
of and by itself, is excellent medi- 
cine. 

Hold fast to your sense of hu- 
mor. Appreciate the ridiculous 
side of life and read literature that 
stresses it. When you laugh at 
a situation, you rise above it. You 
must learn to rise above this war 
situation by thinking in terms of 
victory and, at the same time, re- 
alizing that it may be a long, slow, 
matter-of-fact pull to complete 
success. 

Keep up your morale by look- 
ing fit and exercising, preferably 
in the open air. Women in partic- 
ular should keep themselves at- 
tractive. We need beauty of all 
kinds in the home now more than 
ever. 

Prepare yourself for shocks and 
the unexpected as much as possi- 
ble. Remember how Orson Welles’ 
broadcast of H. G. Wells’ The War 
of the Worlds—a fantasy dealing 
with an invasion of the earth by 
Martians—threw so many into a 
panic? In fact, deliberately to see 
pictures dealing specifically with 
concrete war situations is excel- 
lent for self-toughening and aids 
in conditioning us against sudden 
onslaughts of whatever nature. 
Think about and prepare for the 
worst always. 


Bascin to deprive yourself; don’t 
wait for the next Government ra- 
tioning. Buy less and spend less. 
Make old things do. If you can 
walk instead of ride—walk! But 
get started at once. You'll be as- 
tonished what an ego build-up you 
will obtain as you turn from the 
soft way of living to the hard. 

Do those many little things you 
have always wanted to do, but 
have evaded with the excuse that 
you had too little time. It may 
be painting the screens or writing 
a short story. Stimulate your own 
morale by doing them now! 

Do some sort of defense work. 
Do canteen work, airplane spot- 








DR. BISCH, an eminent American neuro- 
psychiatrist, holds both Ph.D. and M.D 
degrees, has practiced 30 years, occa- 
sionally writes a book for lay readers 
Why Be Shy—1941), works in New York. 


ting, auxiliary fire-warden work, 
nursing, knitting—no matter what 
—but do something! This will 
make you feel that you belong, 
that you are an integral part of 
the entire effort. Merely signing 
checks and buying bonds are not 
enough. 

Do I hear you say that this is 
a young man’s war and not for 
you? That also was said in the 
last war, when you were young 
in fact, it has been said in every 
war. Actually, however, it is ev- 
erybody’s war. 

Remember, too, that war also 
has its beneficial aspects. There 
definitely is spiritual value in suf- 
fering. Had we in my country 
suffered more, we might not have 
been so tender that a European 
medievalist, who was plenty self- 
disciplined and therefore tough, 
could threaten not only to deprive 
us of our advanced and cultural 
way of living, but also could turn 
back the natural course of civiliza- 
tion the world over. 

If we of the democracies would 
but realize our own greatness— 
which is real and not trumped up 
—there would be no room for com- 
placency. Let us realize it, there- 
fore; let our egos glory in our heri- 
tage, and let us fight to win! 

Have an honest heart-to-heart 
talk with yourself. Develop an 
enthusiasm for patience and find 
work that will link you closely to 
the great effort, and war’s end, 
however far away, will find you in 
fit mental fettle for the world that 
will come after. 
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Easy Lesson in Being Liked 


Yes, you can still have your definite opinions—but 
you'll have to cut down on your petty faultfinding! 


By Gelett Burgess 


Author and Illustrator 


il. FRIEND Bradford seemed 


to know everybody, and every- 
body seemed to like him. I liked 
him myself, a lot. It had never 
occurred to me, though, to analyze 
his character and discover the 
secret of his popularity. I just took 
him for granted as a good fellow. 

Then one day he unwittingly 
gave me a hint as to why he had 
so many friends. We had been to 
the annual banquet and show of 
a club we belonged to, and I 
had thought the entertainment 
was dire. There had been plenty 
of applause, but mostly from the 
heavy drinkers. Before it was 
half over I had left in disgust. 

The next morning I met Brad 
on the street. He came up to me, 
smiling, and he said, “That was a 
swell time we had last night!” 

For a second I stared at him, 
amazed. He looked so happy. 
Then I said, “I had a rotten time.” 

I saw his smile fade away. He 
changed the subject, and instead 
of walking along with me, he said 
he had to see a man and was late, 
and he popped into a taxi. 

Well, I went on wondering why 
he had been so enthusiastic about 
that bum show. Did he really like 
it, or was he kidding me? Or had 
he had too many cocktails last 
night? Brad was no fool; he had 
a very successful business and was 
a rather important person, in his 
way. Could it be that he made 
a deliberate practice of never cri- 
ticizing anything—and if so, why? 

When I thought him over, I 
couldn’t remember his ever talk- 
ing against anyone or anything. 
Almost everything with him was 
“great.” He never spoke of his 
troubles, either. Even when his 
wife was so ill, that time, he never 
mentioned it. He came back to me 
as a man invariably pleased and 
appreciative. And then I began 
thinking about myself. 

I had always prided myself on 
having taste and discrimination. 
The popular praise of cheap suc- 
cesses aroused in me a sort of 
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superior scorn. And if anything 
were phony or badly done, why 
not say so? And so I considered 
3rad a little weak and pliable, 
perhaps even insincere. He lacked 
the moral courage of his convic- 
tions, I thought. 

Soon after that I was at a week- 
end party at a country house. It 
was a very congenial group, and 
we had a lot of fun. On Saturday 
night we were all laughing and en- 
joying ourselves when a very 
well-known chap arrived. And 
then I saw a strange thing hap- 
pen. The social temperature in 
that big living-room seemed to 
drop at least ten degrees. 

The fellow was_ indubitably 
highly intelligent and cultured. 
But he was naturally fastidious 
and analytical, and I suppose his 
being a dramatic critic had devel- 
oped in him a keen satiric style. 

Someone spoke of a famous ac- 
tress as being spiritual looking, 
and he drawled, ‘Yes, she looks 
hungry; but it’s because she never 
eats anything but the scenery.” 

We all laughed. But it wasn’t 
the same kind of laughter as be- 
fore he had come in. We had been 
something like actors in a play, 
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“HE CAME up to me, smiling, and he said, 
‘That was a swell time we had last night!’ 


giving a nice smooth ensemble 
performance. But after he ap- 
peared we all seemed to be seja- 
rate and disjoined. 

Most people, I suppose, have 
noticed social chills like that, but 
somehow Brad’s remark had set 
me to thinking about praise and 
criticism, and I realized for the 
first time what a depressing social 
effect destructive talk can have. It 
was like a chemical reaction. Acid 
turns litmus red, and alkali turns 
it blue. Destructive talk just as 
surely produces coolness. 

And to prove it, the opposite re- 
action soon followed, and I saw 
how constructive talk could warm 
your spirits. A new girl arrived 
on Sunday morning, and_ she 
seemed to bring in the sunshine 
with her. She wasn’t especially 
pretty or witty or wise, but every- 
thing she said, I noticed, had an 
uptrend. You didn’t think about 
it at first; you just liked her; but a 
social thermometer would have 
shown the temperature rising all 
the time. 

Well, if it is as easy as that, I 
thought, I’m going to be popular, 
too. All I’ve got to do is to stop 
talking destructively — and soon 
receive dozens of invitations. 

The next day, on my way to a 
party, I happened to witness a 
serious automobile accident. A 
screech of brakes, a smash, a 
scream, and broken glass all over 
the street. Naturally, when I ar- 
rived at my friend’s house and 
went into that room full of chatter, 
I was bursting with news. 

“T’ve just seen the most dread- 
ful thing,” I began. And then the 
frown on my hostess’s face 
stopped me. Other faces near-by 
darkened, and in the room the 
laughter stopped. And there it 
was—that same social chill I had 
felt at the house party. But this 
time I had produced it myself. 

I managed to switch the story 
into something or other about a 
Boy Scout helping a fat old lady, 
and I gradually wriggled out of 
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jisfavor. But in less than five 

utes I caught myself com- 
nlaining about the weather—no 
S] ing any more, nowadays, I 
|. My hostess remarked sweet- 
hat she loved the rain; it gave 
the city such a lovely, soft gray 
atmosphere, and I felt like a boor. 
But habits are hard to break. Be- 
fore I knew it I was saying that 
the war news was sinister, and so 
many more gloomy things that it 
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was as if I'd tried to bake a cake 
and it had fallen flat. I had social 
indigestion all the way home. 

Well, I was so disappointed in 
my attempt that I began to check 
up on the remarks of everyone I 
talked to, or heard talking. And 
then I discovered a _ significant 
fact. It was usually the failures in 
life, the frustrated or disappointed 
or unhappy, who were always the 
most critical and destructive. In 
fact, they really advertised their 
nonsuccess by their habitual fault- 
finding and sarcasm. There were a 
few exceptions, of course: those 
clever enough to conceal their bad 
luck and keep their good nature 
and happy voice going even if they 
had only 10 cents in their pockets. 
But the successful people, the rich, 
the famous, the happy, or in- 
fluentiai, I noticed, were almost 
invariably so contented with them- 
selves that everything was okeh. 
They seldom complained, unless 
it was necessary and about some- 
thing important. 

Perhaps you've noticed, too, that 
while it’s almost impossible for a 
plain, unkissed girl to admit that 
any other. girl is pretty, an 
acknowledged beauty often com- 
pliments another woman on her 
looks. 

I knew an actress who was get- 
ting along none too well, and 
nothing seemed to suit her. She 
criticized everything, and was so 
tart and contentious that her 
friends were wary of starting a 
discussion with her. Well, she 
finally landed a Hollywood three- 
year contract and began to make 
more money than she had ever 
hoped to earn on the stage. When 
she came back to New York on a 
visit, her friends hardly knew her. 
Everything was wonderful. If 
you differed with her, she’d just 
laugh and say there were two 
sides to every question and per- 
haps you were right. You simply 
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couldn't pick a quarrel with her. 
Her financial security had oiled 
every peevish squeak. 

It’s a poor rule, though, that 
won't work both ways. If being 
successful makes you talk con- 
structively, why won't talking 
constructively make you success- 
ful? It will. I knew a woman of 
no conspicuous mental attainment 
who, merely by her cheerful per- 


sonality and optimistic talk, 





swered the question. I told him, 
one day, that I wanted to take my 
cousin May from Maine to the the- 
ater, and what was a good play to 
see? The moment I had asked I 
regretted it, I was so sure he 
would praise everything 
But instead he told me that this 
show was lousy and that one was 
a bore, but he named one that I'd 
be sure to enjoy. 
And so the 


going. 


solution of this 
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“I'VE JUST seen the most dreadful thing.’ The frown on my hostess’s face stopped me.” 


smiled her way into a position as 
superintendent of schools in a big 
city. We all know of people 
whose happy disposition and 
friendly smiles have secured them 
advancement over the heads of 
those really better fitted for the 
job. But you may be sure that no 
matter what other qualities such 
persons have, they are always 
thinking and talking construc- 
tively. They don’t criticize what’s 
none of their business, and when 
they do have to reprove, they 
don’t do it in public. 

I had got so far in learning how 
to get liked, but still I wasn’t sat- 
isfied. Would I have to stultify 
myself, I wondered, to be popu- 
lar? Must I lie, deny my honest 
opinions, discard my intelligence? 
Must I praise everything, regard- 
less? Can’t you have a little salt 
and pepper in your make-up to 
give yourself character? 

And again it was Brad who an- 


knock-or-boost problem is so sim- 
ple that you must know it already. 
If anyone asks your serious opin- 
ion, that’s different. You are ab- 
solved from any destructive bias 
and are free to tell the truth—gar- 
nished, perhaps, with a little tact. 
But voluntary and unnecessary 
criticism and faultfinding always 
make you disliked. All you have 
to do, then, is to praise what you 
sincerely can, or what doesn’t 
really matter (like telling your 
hostess you've had a grand time), 
and hold your tongue about 
what displeases you. Then you’re 
pretty sure to make and keep 
friends. 

Call it an experiment, a game. 
Observe people’s talk wherever 
you go, and note for yourself the 
effect of destructive remarks. And 
then listen in on your own con- 
versation and watch its effect on 
others. You may be surprised— 
but let’s hope you'll be pleased. 
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By Richard K. Law 


British Under Secretary 


E.... of the nations in the Brit 


ish Commonwealth of Nations 
Canada, Australia, the Union of 
South Africa, and the others 
owes a common allegiance to the 
Crown, yet is master of its own 
policy and its own destiny. Each, 
for example, was represented in 
its own right at the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva. Thus in a sense 
there is not and cannot be a Com- 
monwealth foreign policy, yet in 
practice there is something very 
much like one. 

What gives the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations its peculiar 
character is not constitutional ma- 
chinery nor tradition nor kinship; 
beyond all else is the fact that we 
want the same sort of world. 
United in the desire for the same 
sort of things, we stand together 
to defend those things. With that 
understanding, it does become 
possible to speak of a Common- 
wealth foreign policy and of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
as a world power. 

The term “world power” may 
arouse the suspicion that we are 


of State for Foreign Affairs 


trying to get back to a world that 
is dead—the world of power poli- 
tics. The idea back of such aver- 
sion is a perfectly good one, for it 
is that predatory use of power- 
Prussianism is morally and social- 
ly indefensible. No State has ever 
got away with power politics in that 
sense of the word, or ever will. 
[t will always arouse forces which 
in the end it cannot withstand, 
like the man who pushes back a 
powerful spring: the spring re- 
treats and the man can hold it 
back by the force of his arm for a 
while, but in time he will grow 
weary and there will be a recoil. 
That is what happened with 
Philip of Spain. It happened with 
Napoleon. It happened with the 
Kaiser’s Germany. It is happen- 
ing with Hitler’s Germany. It will 
always happen. 

In that sense the good people 
who in the period between the two 
wars wanted to rid the world of 
power politics were right. In an- 
other they were quite wrong. 
They were wrong when they 
thought of power as being evil in 
itself, when in their anxiety to get 
away from power politics they 
substituted the politics of impo- 
tence. They argued that because 
Germany was powerful it was 
wrong to be powerful, and _ be- 
cause it was wrong to be powerful 
it was right to be weak. This curi- 
ous reasoning so common among 
good-natured people was one of 
the factors that produced this war. 
We had almost reached the stage 
of thinking there was something 
shameful in strength, as though a 
healthy man should be ashamed 
of his muscles and should by soft 
living and self-indulgence reduce 
them to fat, or Samson should 
hasten every morning to the bar- 
ber. 

No, power is nothing to be 
ashamed of, but there is much to 
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be ashamed of when those who are 
in a position of power refuse to 
exercise that power or to recog- 
nize its obligations. For power 
carries with it its obligations not 
only to oneself, but to other peo- 
ples. 

A millionaire who refuses to 
recognize the obligations of his 
millions does not become social- 
ly or morally more desirable. He 
becomes a miser.. When nations 
hoard their strength and hoard 
their power and influence, they 
become misers of power. 

Today the British Common- 
wealth of Nations is powerful and 
is exercising its power and fulfill- 
ing its obligations. I do not think 
this has always been so. Between 
the two wars there were periods 
of hesitation and of doubt. Look- 
ing back now, we see 20 years of 
good intentions unsupported by 
will, 20 years of lost opportunities, 
20 years of a scramble for materia! 
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ends and of an insistence upon 
rights rather than duties. We had 
our ideas, and they were good 
ones, but soon phrases became 
more important than the ideas 
they represented, and then the 
idea became formalized and died. 
We must see to it in the future 
that there are no more of these pe- 
riods; we must see to it that we 
do not substitute good intentions 
for the exercise of will. 

To say that power carries its ob- 
ligations is not to deny the rights 
of small nations. Nor is it to say 
that small countries do not have 
their rights and their obligations. 
They do. They have the right to 
develop their own ways of life, 
their own traditions, their own 
arts, their own social habits; but 
they have their great obligations 
as well. 

To speak of great powers and of 
small nations is not to overlook 
the fact that conditions of inter- 
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national politics have changed 
fundamentally in the last genera- 
tion or two, that the world has 
shrunken, that the idea of the 
concert of Europe, for example, 
has given way to the idea of the 
United Nations, or that the idea of 
the self-determination of peoples 
is giving way to the ideas of free- 
dom from fear and want. Itisa 
plain fact that the independence 
of States today is far less impor- 
tant than the interdependence of 
States. The extraordinary devel- 
opment in communications and 
the fantastic development in the 
technique of production carry the 
implication that the world is a 
unit of which national States are 
the constituent parts. 

There is a time in the life of a 
young man when his whole ambi- 
tion is centered upon his having 
his own latchkey, which for him is 
the symbol of his manhood and his 
independence. He gets his latch- 
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key and he finds very soon that 
the possession of his own latch- 
key does not bring him more free- 
dom, but less freedom, that it 
brings with it ever-growing re- 
sponsibilities to his family and to 
the community in which he lives, 
which will mount and mount upon 
his shoulders for as long as his life 
lasts. And so it is with nations 
For 100 years past not only with- 
in the Commonwealth, but in Eu- 
rope and in the world as a whole, 
the nations have been clamoring 
for their own latchkey. They have 
got it now, and they are beginning 
to realize that it carries with it 
heavy obligations as well as de- 
lightful privileges. 

Yes, the world has changed. 
The United Nations exist today. 
It is our task to insure that this 
codperation between them which 
we can see new in war is carried 
on through the post-war period. 
The United Nations are a reality-— 
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would be impossible.’ 








we must see that it is an enduring 
reality. But unless the great pow- 
ers—the British Commonwealth, 
the United States of America, the 
Soviet Union, and China—are pre- 
pared to discharge the responsi- 
bilities of great powers, the con- 
ception of the United Nations will 
fail as the conception of the 
League of Nations failed. 

Any organism must be verte- 
brate, must have a_ backbone; 
without a backbone neither the 
brain nor the members will func- 
tion. If the United Nations are to 
be no more than a vast and ami- 
able jellyfish sprawling around 
the globe, they too must have a 
backbone. The existence of the 
backbone in the human organism 
does not mean that the members 
are impotent. On the contrary, it 
means that the arms are strong, 
that the legs are fleet and swift, 
and so it must be with any polit- 
ical organization. 

Undoubtedly the great powers 
have a part to play within the 
United Nations. What is our part 
to be, we of the British Common- 
wealth? In some respects we 
have responsibilities greater than 
those of any other people in the 
world. For we are the only polit- 
ical organization which is world- 
wide. It is this characteristic of 
the British Commonwealth, this 
comprehensive and all-embracing 
quality, which is unique in the 
world today. And this gives us, 
I think, the clue to the future réle 
of the British Commonwealth. I 
do not wish to prophesy, but it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the world which is becoming 
more and more of a unit will set- 
tle down into a number of regional 
arrangements, each one of which 
will be part of a supreme world 
organization. 

If this or something like it is 
the picture which is going to be 
painted on the canvas of world 
politics, then the British Common- 
wealth has its part to play, a 
great part and a part which can 
be played by no other people on 
earth. For there is no corner of 
the world into which the British 
Commonwealth with its depend- 
dencies does not enter, and which 
it will not be in a position to in- 
fluence. The Commonwealth in- 
deed is itself the model of a world 
organization. It touches upon 
every region. It has contacts with 
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every people. It can interpret the 
world to the world and form a 
bridge of understanding and in- 
fluence between one continent 
and another. 

Take first of all the position of 
the United Kingdom. We in the 
island of Britain are members 
with our sister nations of the Com- 
monwealth. But we are and must 
remain a European power. From 
time to time we dream idly, from 
time to time we imagine that we 
can detach ourselves from Eu- 
rope, that we can relapse into 
what is called splendid isolation. 
We have awakened from those 
dreams; it would be well for us if 
we do not fall asleep again. 

It is very tempting to think of 
an oceanic world into which we, 
with our sea power, our aptitude 
for colonization, and for overseas 
adventure, can withdraw, leaving 
Europe to stew in its own juice. 
For some that might be a tempt- 
ing prospect. For myself I do not 
think that it is. But whether it is 
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tempting or not it is a mirage; it 
is something that has never been 
true and never can be true. 

If that were a possibility, that 
conception of an oceanic paradise, 
then indeed we have been foolish. 
If that were a possibility, then we 
need never have fought this war 
for we could have had that with- 
out fighting the war. That was all 
that Hitler was asking for in 1939. 
A free hand in Europe: that is all 
that he is asking for now. We 





could not give him his free hanq 
in Europe because, taking the 
argument at its lowest, a slave Ey. 
rope dominated by Germany could 
not have existed side by side with 
a free world. The domination of 
Europe could only have been a 
first step to the domination of the 
world. That was an impossible 
conception in 1939. It is still more 
impossible today. For today we 
have incurred obligations of honor 
which it is impossible for us to 
put aside. 

Even if we did not have these 
obligations to the peoples of Eu- 
rope, we have more formal and no 
less binding obligations to our 
great Russian ally. For we of the 
United Kingdom have signed with 
them a treaty by which we under- 
take in the most solemn manner to 
join with them for a period of 20 
years in the control of aggression 
in Europe. No, the United King- 
dom is and must remain a 
European power within the Com- 
monwealth. But that special re- 
lationshjp which we have, and 
must always have, with Europe 
does not weaken our membership 
of the Commonwealth, nor does it 
mean that we shall be of less serv- 
ice to the Commonwealth. On the 
contrary, our services will be the 
greater because we shall form a 
bridge and an interpretative 
mechanism between the Conti- 
nent of Europe and those great 
oceanic continents which lie over- 
seas. 

We shall be able, therefore, to 
interpret Europe to Canada or 
Australia or New Zealand or 
South Africa. In the same way 
our sister nations of the Common- 
wealth who have their special re- 
lationships with other parts of the 
world will be able to interpret 
them to us. Canada, for example, 
has and must have special rela- 
tionships with the United States 
Australia and New Zealand have 
special relationships with the Pa- 
cific and Far East. The Union has 
special relationships with the vast 
Continent of Africa. We are each 
one of us in a position to interpret 
facts to one another. 

We are each one of us in a posi- 
tion to bring our combined infiu- 
ence to bear upon many parts of 
the globe. We are all of us in a 
position to provide a link between 
one regional organization, if such 
should [Continued on page 60) 
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THIS TURBANNED Sikh rolls sheet metal to shape. British trained, he is typical of India’s ever-increasing army of industrial workers. 

dj 4 - i a - Like many another ‘backward’ country, it is 

4 U 4 ri a i id building factories to compete in world trade. 
USINESSMEN and _ econo- as a coal and iron producer in the it is also rapidly expanding 


mists who ponder through Empire, India with its enormous pacity to supply the home market 
sleepless nights the shape of resources today is engaged in fab- with many essential goods and 





things to come, now have another rication, transportation, and ex- services. Much the same thing i 
factor to consider in analyzing fu- portation of many and _ varied happening in China, Australia, Af 
ture world markets—industrial- types of manufactured goods. And rica, Turkey, and other land 
ized India, rapidly climbing far not only is India certain to in- Which will add a vexing item to 
above her eighth-place ranking crease its exports in post-war days; the problems of post-war trade 
among pre-war industrial nations. 

War’s impact has stirred deeply VISITORS in Bombay on their way to England, these young technicians will be trained 
this huge amalgam of States. in Britain. They are to live with working-class families, will study labor organization. 


Provinces, races, religions, and —se 
castes. The immense subconti- ped | ae Es. 
nent—1'% million square miles, - an 
390 million people—today holds a seme smal ; 


permanent place among the in- 
dustrial giants that will make up 
the post-war world. <A new 
mechanized civilization expands 
daily in India—holding new hope 
for raising the standard of living 
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among the teeming millions who 
live in this ancient country. 
Already second only to Britain 
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MUFFLED like Saharan Tuaregs to shield their face 


RKMAN has just tossed a handful of salt onto a white-hot, bulletproof, armor plate to 
Indian tongsmen work in the Tata steel plant, large 


irface from scale. The finished product will be used to protect a fighting vehicle. 
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‘ CONSIDERED a topnotch “looper” at Indian Wire Products. this 
. specialist boasts a skill far removed from the gentler crafts of the 
89 percent of India’s people who still pursue a quiet rurc! life. 





HEADED by Rotarian Jehangir Tata, 
the huge Tata Iron and Steel Company 
was founded in 1907. Indian capital, 
modern engineering methods, proved 
wrong the dire predictions of many 
experts. Today Tata helps equip In 
dia’s fighting forces—largest volunteer 
army in the world, a quarter of whose 
2 million men are overseas. A double 
railway track is in constant use for 
removing molten metal from the busy 
furnaces. Here (right) is a giant ladle 
carrying its load to the next unit in 
the assembly line, as India proves its 
understanding of Occidental production 
methods and manufacturing techniques. 





om the blinding heat, these 
the whole British Empire. 
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UQUID explosives are poured into shell caps (below). India is producing 90 percent of the 
equipment needed by her armed forces and 60 percent of the medical supplies she requires. 
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AN AMERICAN techni 

at a recently erected l 
plant checks operations 
with a Moslem apprentice 
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L MEET HER you would never 
suspect what-the loss of an only 
son in the service has meant to 
her. She goes right on with her 
war work, doing more than ever. 
There is no giving in to grief, no 
complaining, no asking why this 
has happened to her. 

Drums or medals are not for 
such folk as she. They are heroes 
nonetheless. They are heroes the 
hard way, since they rout single- 
handed the unseen foes of doubt, 
despair, discouragement. I salute 
them—those valiant souls who 
never lose their hold on hope and 
faith, who meet the blows of fate 
without flinching. I often wonder 
how they do it, especially when 
I'm feeling a bit low. 

Then I recall Georg Friedrich 
Handel, slip a recording of his 
Hallelujah Chorus on the phono- 
graph, and play it. As this paean 
of praise quickens my pulse, I re- 
call Handel’s personal circum- 
stances when he wrote it. His 
right side was paralyzed. His 
money was gone. Creditors threat- 
ened jail. Did he give in and say, 
“What’s the use?” No. He sat up 
in bed and penned that glorious 
epic The Messiah. 

How could a man feeling as he 
must have felt write such a hope- 
ful hosanna as the Hallelujah 
Chorus? It’s beyond me. But 
hearing it, I take heart. 

Beethoven never heard a note 
of his Ninth Symphony, for he was 
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deaf. When seeking a cure in 
vain, he wrote, “I must live like an 
exile... . If l approach near to peo- 
ple, a hot terror seizes me, a fear 
that I may be subjected to the dan- 
ger of having my condition ob- 
served.” And again later on, 
“Hope—I must wholly abandon.” 
How could a man who had aban- 
doned hope write a Hymn to Joy? 
Don’t ask me. But I salute him 
for doing it. 

Often I stand before that pic- 
ture of Millet’s The Angelus. Itis 
beautiful—but things were not so 
when Millet painted it. The same 
year he wrote, “We have only 
enough fuel to last us for two or 
three days, and we don’t know 
how we are going to get any more; 
for they won’t let us have any 
without money.” Ina cold, cheer- 
less studio Millet started The An- 
gelus. While he was painting it, 
his mother fell ill. He couldn’t 
raise carfare to go to her. She 
died. At this point he began 
thinking of ways to end it all. 
Then he grabbed his brushes and 
went on painting The Angelus. 
In wonder, I gaze at it—and get a 
lift. 

When I catch myself dwelling 
on the world’s chaos, listening to 
doleful prophecies that this is the 
end of civilization, | like to delve 
into one of the most optimistic 





By Doron K. Antrim 


“HOW COULD a man feeling as he must 
have felt write such a hopeful hosanna as 
the Hallelujah Chorus? It’s beyond me.” 


books ever penned, //istorical Rec- 
ord of the Progress of the Human 
Race, which sums up thus: “There 
is no limit to progress except the 
duration of the globe on which we 
are placed.” It was written by 
Jean de Condorcet during the 
French Revolution. His fortune 
swept away, himself doomed to 
death, he voiced his undying faith 
in humanity, a faith based on his- 
torical fact. Shortly after he com- 
pleted this book, the police caught 
up with him. Knowing he faced 
the guillotine, he drank poison and 
fell dead in their arms. 

People of all ages have dared to 
hope when there seemed no hope, 
have raised the banner of victory 
over despair. They are still doing 
it, everyday people, now more 
than ever. i know an English 
woman who lost her home, hus- 
band, and children one terrible 
night during England’s sky Dlitz. 
Shortly thereafter she organized 
a home for homeless children 
in her community which she now 
conducts. 

Victory in this war is not alone 
of the battlefield. It depends also 
on whether you and I give way to 
gloom or carry on with chin up. 
We must defeat those thoughts of 
doubt, fear, frustration, failure. 
We can take a cue from those who 
have. If they had a secret, it 
seems to be this: Don’t sit back 
and brood; keep plugging away at 
the job at hand, giving it the best 
you have. We can do the same. 
In so doing, even though we're at 
the end of our rope, I believe God 
steps in and gives us strength to 
go on. I don’t know how else to 
explain it. 
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HAZEL HURST Foundation for the Blind, in Monrovia, Calif., can “graduate” 100 guide dogs, such as those shown below, every 12 months. 


The Blind 
GotoWar 


Their skilled fingers are 
now put to work in vital 
war industry ... thanks 
to faithful guide dogs. 


I... EARLY morning at the 


great Lockheed airplane plant 


California Striding 
along in the lines of men and 
women funnelling through the 
Alice Evans, her feet 
piloted by a dog. She is blind, but 
“on the line” her fingers assemble 
sway braces for P-38 pursuit craft 


Burbank, 


gates 1S 


as accurately and rapidly as do 
those of sighted workers around 
her 

Alice is 
of blind people who are at work 


typical of hundreds 


in war plants today.* Trained 
dogs bring them safely to and 
from plant gates, lead them fault- 
lessly over factory floors bristling 
with hazards even for those with 
vision, take them from one level to 
another in multistoried buildings. 

Thanks to these “seeing eyes,” 
the blind are being employed, not 
because they are blind—and there- 
fore objects of special considera- 
tion—but because they are compe- 
tent. Their pay rate is that of 
sighted workers; promotions are 
according to ability. Never cod- 
dled, they work the full eight-hour 
shift, must maintain average pro- 
duction—and often they top it! 
Employers who have found blind 
and maimed workers worthy of 
their hire include Ford Motor 
Company (which has more than 
1,200 sightless men on its pay roll, 
one of them a veteran of 24 years’ 
service), the Lockheed Aircraft 
and Bendix Aviation Corporations, 


* Refer to Seeing Fingers Enlist ‘for the 
Duration,’ by Julietta K. Arthur, Decem- 
ber, 1942, ROTARIAN. 

+See Dogs against Darkness, by Henry 
Morton Robinson, May, 1937, RoTarian. 


the Pullman Company, Wiillys- 
Overland Motors, and Goodyear 
Aircraft Company. 

That dogs could substitute for 
human eyes was first demon- 
strated after World War I when 
Elliot S. Humphrey, a Swiss Ro- 
tarian, began to train them for 
blinded veterans.+ An American 
woman brought the idea to the 
United States, establishing The 
Seeing Eye institution in New Jer- 
sey, but it remained for a blind 
girl from upstate New York to put 
new meaning into the old adage 
about the blind leading the blind 
She is Hazel Hurst, blind since in- 
fancy, who, with her faithful dog 
“Babe,” will be recalled by Rotar- 
ians who attended the interna- 
tional Convention at Nice, France, 
in 1937. 

Aided by contributions from Ro- 
tarians and others, she operates a 
dog-training center in Monrovia, 
California, whose German Shep- 
herd “graduates’—trained with 
infinite patience and kindliness— 
have become the “eyes” of scores 
of sightless persons, 


Photo (right) Lockheed 








ILE Bonnie waits for further 
ers from her mistress, Hazel 
st tells Rotarian R. L. Payne, 
ager of a Beverly Hills, Calif., 
ace plant, just how he can 
loy more blind workers. 
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GINGER has given a good day's 
work, too, no less than has her 
master. They‘re.on the way home 
from Lockheed's airplane plant, 
where sightless Ted Bushnell is 
an efficient kick-press operator. 
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she was 


‘hes Carl Rosenl 
Angeles 


; Walters her sight, but today, at 30, she is a skilled worker at the Goodyear Aircraf 


ary member and far from incapacitated, as he works at his bench, filing sn 
blind, but Rotarian employer finds sightless workers help to meet wartime 


OF 300 blind workers placed this year 
Miss Hurst is the man below, a Lockheed 
ployee. . . . (Right) Active duty on the 


Atlantic with the U. S. Coast Guard took 


Pa 


il E, Rothenberg’s vision, not his courage. 


below) Lockheed 
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There’s Only 


VERY DAY, millions of peo- 
f ple swallow thyroid pills and 

capsules, drink grape juice 
and take laxative salts, soak them- 
selves With ‘““magic cremes,” sweat 
insalt baths, and even maul them- 
selves With hard rubber rollers in 
yain efforts to reduce waistlines 
and erase second chins. Among 
purely personal problems, over- 
weight probably causes more 
worry to more people than any- 
thing else—and rightly so, for 
overweight is a serious hazard to 
health and to life itself. 

Analysis of the influence of 
weight on the life span of 192,304 
men revealed that the fat man is 
firting with death. A man who is 
0 percent too heavy can antici- 
pate only a mortality about onc- 
third higher than the average. 
Fifty percent overweight brings 
double mortality. And his chance 
gue! death is as imminent as if he 
. were suffering from valvular heart 

disease. As a man grows older, 
bathe hazard of overweight in- 
RE creases. 
” What causes overweight? Her- 
emeecdity, glandular disturbance, a 
lowered rate of metabolism, the 
effects of childbearing, lack of ex- 
ercise, or plain gluttony? 
ny Here is the answer scientific re- 
search now gives: “The only rea- 
son people are fat is that they 
overeat.” This is sad news for the 
aa woman who longs to hear her doc- 
fee Or say, “Take this pill and eat 
all you want,” but it is true. It 
Was proved by a series of the most 
Carefully controlled experiments 
ever made on the problem of 
Weight and weight reduction. 
They were conducted by Dr. Louis 
Harry Newburgh, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Medical School, 
who included in his tests persons 
i suffering from every ailment pop- 
ularly believed to be the cause of 
obesity. 
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Dr. Newburgh’s patients 
stayed in the University 
Hospital, where conditions 
could be kept relatively con- 
stant. By tests he established 
each patient’s normal food 
requirements, then he con- 
trolled the amount of food 
each consumed. Meals were 
prepared by a dietician who 
weighed every gram given to 
each person. Everything was 
minutely analyzed—a test 
slice of bread being taken 
from the middle of every 





















“HERE'S ONE old saying that’s true: the best 
exercise for reducing is to grasp the table in 


loaf, a sample of. cheese from both hands... and firmly push oneself away.” 
the center of each five-pound 
head, a portion of the milk from tion of energy, which is that if 


every bottle. 


If Dr. Newburgh’s test showed 
that a man ordinarily used up 3,- 
500 calories a day, this patient 
was put on a diet of, say, 800 


you eat less than you use up, you 
will lose weight. 

One mistaken explanation for 
unlovely rolls of fat is: “It runs in 
the family.” But it is overeating, 


calories. Hence he was forced to not heredity, that makes grand- 


feed on the fuel stored within 


daughter fat. A study by Hilda 


him. Bruch of the food habits of 142 fat 

By seeing to it that each person boys and girls from 2 to 13 years 
ate less than he used up, Dr. New- old showed that all overate, especi- 
burgh reduced everyone at an ex- ally of starchy foods. 


actly predicted rate, regardless of 


his supposed type of obesity. 


Proof of the accuracy of these 


Science admits that bodily shape 
is inherited. However, a person 
with a thick-set build is not nat- 


experiments is that Dr. Newburgh urally obese, though he may be- 
predicted the weight each patient come so by eating too much. 

would reach in 60 days. In every Miss N. is a dramatic refutation 
case, his prediction was accurate of the heredity myth. She had 


to within one pound. 


Since these original experi- 


always been a “fatty,” weighing 
260 at the age of 21. Her father 


ments, Dr. Newburgh has accur- was a six-foot 200-pounder, her 


ately charted the course of reduc- 
tion for hundreds of overweight 
persons. He merely follows a nat- 
ural law—the law of the conserva- 


It’s not healthy and 
it’s not patriotic to 
keep unneeded pounds. 


By Blake Clark 


mother likewise huge. Everyone 
pitied the girl for a condition they 
thought she could not help. A 
check on her diet revealed that 
she ate ordinary helpings of meat, 
fish, and eggs, but stuffed herself 
with extraordinary quantities of 
cakes, pies, and rich creamy foods. 
Her doctor placed her in a nursing 
home, away from the temptations 
of the cookie counter, and then 
put her on a nonfatty, vitamin- 
assured [Continued on page 58] 
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Over the doorway of the old Guildhall, in which 
London aldermen long convened, are these words: these columns have been opened to two distin. 
"Audi Alteram Partem" (hear the other side). It is guished spokesmen for airing of an issue which, 
sound advice, for though in hearing the other side 
one may but confirm his convictions, he is the better 


Capitalism Is Dead 
—faon‘t Be Revived 


Says Norman Thomas 


i HAVE YET to hear any of its 
advocates say precisely what they 
mean by “free enterprise.” Gen- 
erally speaking, they use the term 
as a fair-sounding equivalent for 
private capitalism such as that 
which existed prior to the First 
World War or perhaps in the ’20s. 
Private capitalism, which itself 
was in flux, was not truly a system 
of free enterprise, so great had 
been the growth of private mon- 
opoly control and so large was the 
intervention of Government by 
tariffs, through the operation of 
the monetary system, et cetera. 
This system, or lack of system, 
reached its highest point of pros- 
perity in 1929. Yet even in that 
year there were probably more 
than a million unemployed in the 
United States; and a Brookings In- 
stitution survey said that with the 
technological equipment then at 
the disposal of the country, the 
national income should have been 
at least 19 percent higher. This 
would have brought the income of 
the 16.4 million families who in 
1929 received less than $2,000 up 
to that level. Nothing of the sort 
was done. Private capitalism went 
into a tail spin from which it never 
recovered. Whereas, in 1929, two- 
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tive director of the League for 
Industrial Democracy, has five 
children, lives in New York City. cates of private 


The debate-of-the-month 


Post-War Prwate Enterprise 


equipped to state what he believes and why. 


fifths of the families of the United 
States received less than $1,500 a 
year, in 1935-36, two-fifths ob- 
tained less than $1,000. And 1935- 
36, thanks in part to new govern- 
mental measures, was a far better 
year for the masses than 1932. 

The new Administration did 
something for the underprivi- 
leged. It did not, however, abolish 
poverty or provide true security. 
A study in Fortune magazine in 
February, 1940, showed that some 
22 percent of the workers of the 
United States were outside the 
going economic order; that they 
could be destroyed by fire, flood, 
and earthquake and would not be 
missed except as small consumers. 
The Government itself estimated 
that on the eve of the Second 
World War, 40 million Americans 
were living on or below the line 
of inadequate diet. 

Then America became involved 
in the war. With all the mistakes 
and blunders the Government has 
made on the economic front in 
planning for war, it has practical- 
ly abolished unemployment and 
enormously increased the national 
income. Men are going to insist 
after the war that if that kind of 
a job can be done for war, a better 
job can be done for peace by the 
right sort of social planning. 

At all events, the war itself has 
finished so-called private enter- 
prise as we knew it, despite the 
fact that at one time one great 
American champion of private en- 

terprise wanted 


BEST KNOWN of American so- 5 : 
cialists, Norman Thomas has been his country to 
Socialist candidate for President fight the war to 
rn ag wi a _ times. preserve private 
io-born, he took an A.B. degree er 

at Princeton, a B.D. at Union Theo- enterprise. : 
logical Seminary; then, ordained But more im- 
as a minister, he served several portant than the 
New York churches. He is execu- muddle-headed- 


ness of the advo- 


now widely discussed in the United States, 
lies problems of world-wide significance.—Editors. 


enterprise is the plain fact tha 
the eggs have been so thoroughly 
scrambled that they can’t 


About all that is left to 
some choice concerning the kind 
and degree of economic collectiy 
ism we shall have. The totalitayi- 
anism toward which we now drift 
is not inevitable, but 
made the more likely by th 
timately unsuccessful attempt o 
political and business interests t 
restore private capitalism. 
will not even try really to restor 
laissez faire; big and little busi- 
ness will quarrel over who wil 
get Government aid. 
not free enterprise! 
fact is that in the United State; 
at the end of the war the Govern- 
ment will be the employer or th: 
comptroller of practically all t 
manpower, the purchaser of at 
least 75 percent of the national 
output, and the banker extraor- 
dinary for all enterprise. Against 
this background the nature of 
Government control can 
proved, the evils of political bu- 
reaucracy counteracted, but social 
planning will be here to stay! 
(Note I do not say that this will 
be the kind of democratic social- 
ism I want. To achieve that ma\ 
be possible; it is certainly not in- 


What most exponents of free 
enterprise fail to do is to equate 
their private capitalism with /ais- 
They want no return 
to laissez faire, they say. 
which of the many Government 
controls would they retain after 
Would they, in the 
United States, keep the Recon- 
struction Finance 
for example? 


Corporation, 
And how wil! they 
get rid of the ones they do not 

I get no clearer answer 


THE ROTARIAN 
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“Well, government should be only 
an umpire to keep the game fair. 
t snouldn’t be allowed to pitch 
tch or run bases itself.” That 


or 
is a pretty figure, but it means 
little. The private enterpriser 


himself would not like it if gov- 
ernment were only an umpire, for 
then he would have no higher 
and ever-higher protective tariff; 
and if government were only an 
umpire, he would not have the 
kind of Federal Reserve System 
or financial control he enjoys. You 
see, the illustration is entirely too 
simple. Life is just not like that. 

A common fallacy is the claim 
that because private capitalism 
has given the United States what 
is called the highest standard of 
living in the world, the system 
has succeeded. You judge a sys- 
tem, however, not by the total 
amount it produces compared 
with the past, but by the relative 
use it makes of its technological 
equipment. Look back at those 
Brookings Institution figures 
again. Furthermore, we had gone 
a long ways from private capital 
even before the war simply to pro- 
vide security for the masses which 
they were demanding and which 
private capitalism had not given. 
It is in that sense that the system 
has failed. In proportion to our 
opportunities we did not do so 
good a job with our private capi- 
talism as Denmark and Sweden 
did with theirs under what I 
would call a close approach to 
democratic socialism. 

Certain ages have certain great 
passions, and ours is for security, 
which requires practically full em- 
ployment. No _ political govern- 
ment can safely endure with calm 
and quiet today which has not 
found it possible in some way to 
guarantee practically full employ- 
ment. That is especially going to 
be so after the war. 

It is true that I am on the record 
as believing, rightly or wrongly, 
in something rather definite. I 
am on record as believing that 
you can have social planning and 
that you can still use the price 
system; that you can have social- 
ization of monopolies and natural 
resources, which is better than 
bureaucratic regulation; that your 
directors of the socialized enter- 
prises should represent your con- 
suming and producing interests, 
and that you can still have room 
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for lots of indi- 
vidual enterprise 
in that general 
pattern, which is 
not monopolistic; 
and that you must 
have consumer co- 


An economic he also is a 
system should 
provide, as nearly as a human sys- 
tem ever can, an equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth. The socialist 
ideal is: From every man accord- 
ing to his ability; to every man 
according to his need. The prac- 
tical socialist principle is this: 
That there ought to be a basic 
minimum income which is a de- 
cent income for the support of 
life so that no child is destined 
to be brought up on a level below 
that in a prosperous country. 

At all events, on the record it 
has made in war and peace, it will 
not be possible by anybody’s rhet- 
orice or wishful thinking to re- 
store private capitalism after the 
war. 


Unshackled, it Can 
Assure the Future 


Says Alfred P. Haake 


I. IS MY conviction that the sys- 
tem of free enterprise can be es- 
tablished after the war. The fac- 
tors which will determine that 
eventuality are: 

1. Whether or not we win the 
war. 

2. How long it takes and how 
much it costs to win that war. 

3. Public understanding of or 
attitude toward the free-enter- 
prise system and what has been 
done and can be accomplished fur- 
ther through that system. 

4. The capacity of the system 
to carry the after-the-war load. 

Let me make clear what I mean 
by free enterprise. I do not mean 
unrestrained laissez faire, or an- 
archy in our economic life. 

I do mean a system under 
which men are free to enter oc- 
cupations of their own choosing, 
to initiate undertakings in busi- 
ness, to bargain for their goods 
and services, to own and hold 
property, to save and provide for 
themselves and their families, to 


A CLERK in a crockery shop at 
16, Alfred Haake put himself 
through school, won a Ph.D. at 
the University of Wisconsin. He 
taught economics at Rutgers, be- 
came managing director of the 
National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, co-founder of the 
American Economic Foundation, 
a ; and a member of Chicago's Ro- 
operatives. tary Club. Like Mr. Thomas, 
“father of five.” 





enter into contracts and have the 
Government maintain the integ- 
rity of those contracts—all subject 
to laws and rules of the game 
which protect enterprisers and 
their competitors in these rights 
against each other. You can call it 
private capitalism or competitive 
enterprise, but under any name 
it is still the essence of freedom 
itself. 

In order to continue in opera- 
tion, a free economy must have a 
practical minimum of interference 
from government. Since to have 
freedom there must be voluntary 
rather than involuntary codpera- 
tion and, to the fullest extent pos- 
sible, freedom from uncertainty, 
confidence becomes the most im- 
portant condition to the success- 
ful operation of the system. I 
mean confidence of men in each 
other, in the men who operate and 
work under the system, in a 
stable financial structure which 
in turn depends largely upon 
sound governmental fiscal poli- 
cies, in markets, and in the future. 

As for the first factor: We shall 
win the war! The United Nations 
have the advantage in productive 
capacity, in population, and in the 
will to freedom. On this score I 
have no doubts as to the certainty 
of free enterprise after the war. 

Second: How long the war will 
last and how much it will cost is 
another question. Here is great 
danger of disruption of our eco- 
nomic life, enormous debt, ex- 
haustion of business reserves, and 
the possible habituation of the 
public to governmental control. 
Were this group the only factor, I 
would have serious doubts as to 
the prospects for free enterprise 
after the war. The longer the war 
and the greater the cost, the 
greater will be the danger that 
our free institutions may not sur- 
vive the war. 

Third: There has been distor- 
tion of public understanding of 
what is free enterprise and how it 
made possible the enormous de- 
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velopments of the United States 
and other countries. The public 
has been miseducated as to the 
of depression and unem- 
But the counter proc- 
now underway, facts are 


causes 
ployment. 
ess is 
coming to light, and I am confi 
dent that before the war is over 
the public will have a better and 
more accurate understanding of 
the tremendous role free enter 
prise has played in national devel 
opment, in the winning of the 
war, and the possibilities of its 
high rebuilding 
the world after the war. 

As for point number four, the 
system to carry Ill 


productivity in 


ability of the 
full share of the post-war load is 
government 


adequate, provided 


does not destroy the reserves 
needed by private enterprise to re 
éstablish civilian production to 
the full when hostilities are over. 

[I believe business has the nec- 
essary stamina. Certainly there 
will be an enormous backlog of 
economic wants to be supplied, 
enough to start a sizable boom 
My real fear is that either the bu 
reaucrats, firmly entrenched and 
hungry for more power, will re- 
fuse to let go of restrictions and 
Government controls, or that the 
war, lasting too long or costing 
too much, may have exhausted 
the endurance and courage of 
the people. However, I have faith, 
even here, in a people weary of 
war who are also fed up on regu- 
lation and regimentation. 

While I should be the last to 
claim that private capitalism has 
worked without fault and made 
no mistakes, I cite its record as 
the best argument for its retention 
as the basis for our economy. 
Under that system the people of 
the United States, for example, 
have produced the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world and 
have done the best job of dissem- 
inating it among the population 
That is a fact, a matter of histori- 
cal record—but it doesn’t stop the 
critic. “Capitalism has failed,” he 
says, “because it has failed to pro- 
vide full employment. Remember 
the Threadbare Thirties!” 

What is so often completely 
overlooked is that the free-enter- 
prise system was not permitted to 
go to work after the great depres- 
sion. It made great opportunities 
for work from 1880 on. It built 
us up in the United States from 
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32 employed per 100 to about 38 
per 100 without Government help. 
In short, if the Government takes 
off the brakes, if it permits men to 
make money, if it permits the 
profit motive to go back to work 
and encourages people to invest 
their savings in existing indus- 
trial and productive processes, 
there will be plenty of employ- 
ment. What happened after 1932 
is no criterion. 

Note that I did not say we 
would ever achieve full employ- 
ment. I do not believe we shall 
ever have full employment. I 
frankly do not believe that we 
hall want it. And here is why: 
You can get full employment only 











O PRIVILEGE exists 
that is not inseparably bound 
to a duty. 


—Motto of Pierre Samuel 
Du Pont de Nemours, 
French political econ- 
omist, 1739-1817. 











under certain conditions. You can 
get it When you have a war. You 
can even develop a real manpower 
shortage this way. You can also 
have full employment when you 
have a boom—and we don’t want 
booms. The only other condition 
under which you can have full 
employment is Government com- 
pulsion—because a certain per- 
centage of the people just do not 
like to work. And we don’t want 
compulsion! 

Perhaps when men are wiser 
than now, we shall come closer to 
the ideal, but in the meantime I 
hold up the system of private cap- 
italism as that under which man- 
kind has done the best job of pro- 
viding the greatest good for the 
greatest number. The fact that it 
is not perfect does not lead me 
to throw it out of the window. 

No enlightened businessman 
has ever wanted laissez faire. 
How much Government control of 
private capitalism, then, would we 
leave? Just enough so that the 
rules that would remain would 
provide for as nearly fair competi- 
tion as is possible; so that each 





man can exercise his opport 
without destroying those , 

ers. We would strive wit] 
more vigor than the opponent 
private capitalism to disco 
monopolies, including mono 

of labor and government—anij ex. 
cepting those natural monopolies 
such as the utilities, waterwork 
telephone, and telegraph 
serve the public best, when wel! 
conducted, as monopolies. \y; 
cannot yet draw a blueprint o; 
which Government controls 
should be spared and 
lopped off at the close of th: 
—but the general rule, I wou! 
say, should be: When in d 
kick the Government out! 

The socialist wants an equitah 
distribution of wealth. That i 
objective on which we can 
agree. But the problem is: H 
can you get it? How will » 
know when you have reached 
Will your idea of an equitable dis- 
tribution be the same as min 
You have a choice between 
ways. of getting it: One is that of- 
fered by private capitalism—) 
bargaining, under which each 
man gets what he can within th 
strength of his bargaining abilit: 
and nobody is really satisfied 
which is a very healthy condi- 
tion; the alternative is a bureau- 
cratic, arbitrary determination 
which, of course, leads finally to 
the search for votes, and does not 
satisfy anybody either. 


we are not fully satisfied with our 
present distribution, we probably 
have arrived at as equitable a dis- 
tribution as it is humanly possible 
to get. 

It is true that World War I 
almost killed capitalism, and some 
think World War II is going to 
kill it for sure. But the finest trib- 
ute ever paid to that system is 
that it could stand a world war 
and on top of that the evils of the 
20s and on top of that all the 
meddling of the ’30s, and then go 
through yet another world war 
and still live. 

Private enterprise can, [| am 
convinced, be reéstablished after 
the war. Whether or not it wl! 
be depends primarily on the “wil! 
to freedom and self-reliance’ in 
the minds and hearts of the peco- 
ple. Recent events seem to me (0 
suggest that that will is not yet 
dead. 
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| Married a Hobbyist 


By Muriel Lander Scott 


Y SEVEN years of married 
life have been divided among a 
chess player, a radio enthusiast, 
an amateur musician, a writer, a 
photographer, and a hunter! 

They’re all the same _ person: 
my man George. 

George’s sister warned me be- 
fore the wedding. 

There'll be times, my dear,” 
she said, “when you'll wonder if 
George will ever grow up. Just 
try to be tolerant.” 

“Indeed!” I said to myself, for 
] was a modern young woman and 
21. “I certainly will not put up 
with foolishness. A clever woman 
can make of a man anything she 
chooses by subtle methods.” 

Seon after we returned from 
our wedding trip, my chance came 
to start reforming George. That 
morning he casually remarked 
with male naivete that one grand 
and glorious thing—his words— 


about being married was the op- 
portunity it gave a man to play 
chess in his own home. A few of 
the boys, it seemed, would be over 
Thursday night. 

“Oh,” I said with a practiced 
rising inflection, “I don’t want to 
be in the way. I'll find someone 
to go toa movie with me.” George 
looked up quickly. 

“IT thought maybe 
see,” he seesawed, “the boys are 
used to having a snack about 10 or 
11. If you could stick around and 
maybe fix up something—.” 

“Oh, of course. I didn’t know.” 
No use being belligerent at this 
stage. That wouldn't be subtle. 

George spent the next three 
evenings studying moves to beat 
someone he called Saaren. 

“That Finn is tough,” he ex- 
plained. “He plays a slow, sound 
game—mighty hard to rattle. If 
I get Black, I’m going to try a 
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“GEORGE came home from the office early, saw me from the hall, stared, then whooped.” 
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new variation of the French de- 
fense. If I’m White, I’m going to 
trot out Réti’s opening.” 

Either way, I agreed, trying to 
smile like Mona Lisa, it looked 
bad for the Finn. 

“The boys” turned out to be 
nine: Mr. Saaren, who looked a 
though you couldn’t rattle him 
with a baseball bat: a barber: an 
editor; a professor of biochemi 
trv; a rector; two men of no oc- 
cupation or apparent 
any; a lawyer from George's office; 
and an Irishman from Fire Sta- 
tion No. 7. They acknowledged 
me civilly, then paired off and 
hunched over five chessboards. 


A. 10 o'clock I looked in. The 


smoke was thick. I saw the Finn’s 
inch-long cigar ashes fall on the 
board, then blow on 
new blue suit. 
notice. 
bacco. 


plans for 


George’s 
didn't 
The lawyer chewed to- 
My mop bucket was his 
spittoon—and I flinched at every 
“plunk.” The 
uneasily each time he played. The 
professor acknowledged his op- 
ponent’s moves with a deep har- 
rumph. And the fireman continu- 
ally clawed the stubble on his chin 
and sat on the edge of his chair. 
No one spoke—or noticed me. 
About 10:30 I brought in coffee 
and sandwiches. The Finn gulped 
his coffee and handed back the 
empty cup without a word. The 
rector flashed an absent-minded 
smile and went back to his 
squirming. George reached out 
his hand for a sandwich, and 
grunted. Didn’t even look up. 
This was too much! I ran into the 
kitchen, my face burning. 
The strange men didn’t matter 
but George! He’d treated me 
like a barmaid! If ever a husband 
needed reforming, it was George! 
Finally I went to bed, but was 
awake when the last 
draw, was finished at 3. 
“George,” I said at breakfast 
next morning, “I’ve decided I 
don’t like chess.” My 
sounded small; I was trembling 
George was spreading marma- 
lade on a piece of toast. He laid 
down his knife and looked at me 
with the air of the storied just- 
informed-father-to-be. 
“I didn’t know you played. I 
swear I didn’t. Why, honey, I’d—” 
“T can’t play! But look at the 
rug. It’s—it’s knee-deep in ashes, 


George 


rector squirmed 


game, a 


voice 
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and coffee’s on our best chair. Oh, 
That wasn’t at all what 
I'd planned to say. But at the 
moment my rehearsed subtleties 


George!” 


left me. I began to cry. George 
had never seen me cry before. 

He patted my hand. “Things’ll 
look better after we get the room 
cleaned out a bit. Just leave it. 
I'll come home early and help 
you i 

And George strode down the 
street, while I sat down to think. 
fe hadn’t seen how he’d hurt me. 
He could forget me completely 
for a silly game! I had supposed 
when a man married a woman, all 
else came second. And now, slowly 
and painfully, I began to realize 
that I was jealous. George had 
interests that excluded me. 

A few months passed—unhappy 
months for me. When George 
took up correspondence chess, I 
was in no doubt that it was a 
devil’s invention to finish off 
brides. To play it, you join a 
league and engage as many op- 


ponents as you have time for. 
George took on eight. Instead of 
sitting at a table where you can 
befog your opponent’s wits by 
blowing smoke in his face, you 
simply mail him a postal card. By 
using airmail, you can finish a 
game in about a year. 

I fumed silently for weeks, and 
put up with eight chessboards sit- 
ting on the window sills and radia- 
tors in the guest room waiting 
patiently on the mail. Then one 
day a sort of reluctant, resentful 
curiosity led me to examine 
George’s chess books. Then I 
studied the boards. A few days 
later I was surprised to catch my- 
self puzzling out the games. And 
the more I did, the less alienated 
{ felt toward George. Soon, as a 
sensible woman, I faced the plain 
fact that George was the one who 
had done the reforming—and my 
resentment vanished into thin air. 

Then one afternoon George 
came home from the office early 
with a headache. I had the pieces 
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“I'VE PERCHED precariously on top of the house helping George repair the radio aerial.” 
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set up and a book in my lap, play 


ing through a famous gam: 
tween Alekhine and Capab! 
George saw me from the ha» 
stared, then whooped. An ir 
and two aspirins later, we w: 
the middle of a Ruy Lopez. 

Came our first-anniversary din. 

ner. George showed a specia! j) 
terest in my menu. I was flattera, 
at first. But when he ins 
upon the honor of providing th, 
entree, I wondered. Then got 
panicky when I remembered { 
his parents and my mother were 
to be there. I had no idea what 
George had planned until | 
him slip out of the house with his 
rifle the day before the dinn 

Twenty minutes before time to 
serve, we still had no entre 
George sat back easily, said not to 
worry; “it” would be here in 
plenty of time. Then a knock 

the back door. It was one Booker 
T. Washington Turner, a colored 
retainer of George’s, grinning 
broadly, and holding an enormous 
roaster in his arms. I dared lift 
off the lid. A cloud of smelly 
steam billowed out, the stinging, 
greasy stench of roast ground hog! 

I sent away retainer, roaster 
and all, and ordered chicken salad 
from the corner delicatessen—and 
tried to pass the episode off 
quietly. But George was hurt and 
low for days. Repeatedly he ex- 
plained how he’d shot the hog 
personally at 270 long paces, and 
that his janitor’s wife, the best 
ground-hog cook in town, had pre- 
pared it for an occasion. That the 
meat was as strong as a Siberian 
wolf didn’t occur to him. 

But things did occur to me, as 
I lived with my George, month 
after month. By a couple of an- 
niversaries later, I’d not have been 
surprised—nor upset—if George 
had presented me with a fricasseed 
pelican. I’d merely have wondered 
where he had got it. In short, | 
have come to accept him as an in- 
curable hobbyist. 

I’ve perched precariously on top 
of the house helping George re- 
pair the radio aerial; I’ve held 
wires while he soldered them, and 
have had my fingers scorched. I've 
admired tinny squawks from his 
radio because, through his clever- 
ness, I was listening to sounds 
from Europe. I’ve learned the 
continental Morse code, and once 
chatted with a quaint-English- 
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"I'VE RIDDEN a canoe between George and a silent Ojibway in Ontario, helped quarter elk in Wyoming—plucked ducks in the basement.” 


speaking Dutchman in South 
Africa. I’ve gone down in the 
basement at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing to beg George to come to bed, 
only to stay with him until day- 
light. 

I’ve helped him convert the re- 
ceiving set to a phonograph so 
that we could play the string 
quartettes of Beethoven. For 
hours I’ve sat upstairs reading 
while George sawed his cello 
through duets with Bob Hawkins 
and his cornet. I’ve held my 
breath, sat up rigidly as George 
approached his most throbbing 
soulful note—a low F, I think it 
was—knowing that this note had 
a harmonic counterpart in the 
plumbing. And I have flinched 
when the pipes started rattling. 

I’ve kept track of four rifles and 
three shotguns usually loaned out, 
and have played personal maid to 
two flop-eared, big-footed Spring- 
ers that George may use as often 
as six times a year. I’ve weighed 
out powder charges to the tenth 
grain while he loaded and as- 
sembled the superaccurate cart- 
ridges for his ground-hog rifle. To- 
gether we've skulked through 
dark oceans of squirrel timber, 
have explored all the country 
lanes that might lead to a new 
woodchuck pasture. I’ve learned 
the mystery of black woods at 
daybreak, and to love the smell of 
meadows under dew. 

I’ve ridden a canoe between 
George and a silent Ojibway in 
Ontario, helped quarter elk in 
Wyoming—and plucked ducks in 
the basement. I’ve stewed, 
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roasted, or fried squirrels, rabbits, 
quail, pheasant, grouse, trout, and 
venison; I’ve even tried to broil 
elk steaks. I know the beauty of 
the river at sunrise, the red glory 
of sunset in November. 

When George suddenly took up 
writing for outdoor magazines, I 
became his secretary and critic. 
I’ve typed manuscripts, corrected 
proof, and done research in dusty 
library tomes. 


fi. photographer’s assistant and 
handiest model, I’ve cooled de- 
veloper and hypo in the refrigera- 
tor to exactly 65 degrees and then 
watched with awe as the develop- 
ing image appeared—always a 
fresh experience. I’ve posed re- 
clining in a moose’s antlers, and— 
yes, even with a ground hog. 

And I’ve learned to love it all— 
with George. Gone are those no- 
tions of feminine subtlety I had at 
21. A wiser woman now, I know 
a man’s sincerity is beyond price. 

George is a so-called successful 
businessman, but he has taught 
me that success is not measured 
by the decimal system. Earning 
a living, he says, is what a man 
does for his family. Making a life, 
he says, is what a man does for 
himself. Such a distinction is 
deceptively simple, but it marks 
the difference between fulfillment 
and frustration in the art of living. 

Earning a living is, we women 
don’t always realize, often not a 
glamorous adventure. In the day’s 
work, businessmen have to con- 
cern themselves with a progres- 
sion of decisions about as stimulat- 
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ing as my laundry problem. They 
look forward to their off-the- 
record lives after they’ve locked 
their offices. Once I didn’t under- 
stand that. I do now. 

When I married George, I could 
read a little French, play bridge, 
and knit scarves. But vast areas 
of the world’s activities I simply 
ignored. I saw with half an eye 
and heard with half an ear, and 
didn’t even know I was blind or 
deaf. But marrying an inveterate 
hobbyist has given me new eyes 
and new ears. 

I’ve learned that there is little 
justification for the classification 
of interests as masculine and femi- 
nine. Though men may be sheep- 
ish about admitting it, there is an 
appeal of high beauty in many of 
their stoutest-hearted activities. 
If you’ve seen the swirl of early 
mist about the beating wings of 
a canvasback or heard the wild, 
eerie bugle of a bull elk across the 
mountain, you'll know what I 
mean. There’s beauty there that 
has nothing to do with gender. 

But a word of warning for 
brides who may read this: If you 
decide to help your husband wire 
his radio set, load his ammunition, 
or develop his pictures, don’t be- 
come too assured, too expert. 
Keep your knowledge just a trifle 
hazy, your technique a little 
rough. Show promise of getting 
there some day, but don’t ever 
quite do it. You'll be better off if 
you’re not too good! 

Eve doubtless started out know- 
ing all this: I learned it by living 
with George. 
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THIS IS the first day off the 
nest for this little fellow— 
a yellow-billed cuckoo. He 
will winter in South America. 
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By Donald Culross Peattie 


Author and Naturalis: 


il... WHEN the leaves begin to fall, the continents by more than the ribbon twist 
srass to bleach and bronze, the pond to dry, of Panama. It has given the whole West- 


in the season that is Autumn in “Gringo- ern Hemisphere one beauty, one resource, 
land,” migrant birds turn south. shared and loved in common—the hosts of 
Gathering in little swirling flocks, the migratory birds. North America’s yellow- 
purple martins prepare to take their de- crowned night heron, which ranges all the 
parture for Brazil; the greater yellowlegs way to the lonely Galapagos Islands, is re- 
weep in from their northern breeding christened guanabec south of the Rio 
grounds to the shores of North American Grande. In Brazil the bobolink is the char- 
ponds, with cries that mean, in effect, “On latan. The widgeon that flies over North 
to Argentina!” The voice of the veery is . American hunters’ batteries is the pato le- 
till, as that gentle thrush ponders its trip banco of Cuba. And the ruby-throated 
across Yucatan and Central America all the hummingbird, down there, becomes the 
way to Colombia and British Guiana. The zunzun (perhaps from the sound of its 
redstart, now in sober Autumn plumage, wings) or, in Mexico, the visitaflor or pica- 
lips through the falling leaves of the flor. 
northern woods bound for Mexico or even Wonderful are the true tales of bird mi- 
lcuador. gration between the breeding grounds in- 
For Nature has linked the two American side the Arctic Circle and the “Winter” 
home in Patagonia (though it’s Summer 
+ eet the Sov = ee 7 Buenos a there in “Winter,” we must remember), but 
ae rae Anema mem J 7G. geamen. chair” the travels of the visitaflor or humming- 
bird surpass them all. Surpass, in my 
view, even the 16,000-mile round trip of 
golden plover, or, as he is called “down 
under,” the pluvial dorado, and the 25,000- 
mile journey to Antarctica and back of the 
gaviota or arctic tern. 

For the visitaflor crosses on its tiny 
wings 500 miles of water when it launches 
itself boldly across the Gulf of Mexico, with 
no more than a thimbleful of metabolic 
energy to make this trip. And we must re- 
member that on such a journey the hum- 
mer can hope for nothing to eat of the tiny 
insects and nectar on which it lives. Nor 
can it rest on the waves, like the terns and 
petrels that wander so far. 

Studies lead scientists to believe that the 
hummingbird beats its wings up to 200 
times a second, or makes 720,000 wing 
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strokes an hour. Its speed of straight flight 
has been clocked at a mile a minute. At 
that rate, it could conceivably cross the 
Gulf of Mexico in nine hours. Still, that 
means that these exquisite living jewels, 
these dynamos of energy, would have to 
make 6,480,000 wing strokes without a split 
second of rest! 

How many common birds make this per- 
ilous journey to Latin America I learned 
once when, on one square mile of typical 
Illinois farmland where I lived and made 
an intensive study, I found that 50 out of 
155 common species belonged among the 
class of farthest-travelling pilgrims; that is, 
they did not even winter in the Southern 
United States, but went at least to Mexico 
and Cuba in the Fall, and many to Patago- 
nia. None of these were great strong fliers 
like hawks, gulls, and geese; all were what 
the Latin dubs affectionately pajaritos 
little birds. Frail birds that flung them- 
selves confidently upon immense distance. 

The barn swallows early left the haymow 
because these little golondrinas had to fly 
all the way to Mexico, or even Argentina 
The exquisite Maryland yellowthroats, 
called bijiritas in Cuba, lingered later, since 
they had not so far to go. The vencejo 
(chimney swift, to North Americans) 
spends his Winters in the great three-tiered 
jungles of Brazil. My rose-breasted gros 
beaks in Autumn stilled their rich voices 
as they began to dream of Yucatan or even 
Venezuela and Ecuador. Like a vision, the 
gorgeous scarlet tanagers vanished in Sep 
tember, taking wing for Bolivia. As for the 
warbling vireo, one of the smallest and 
most gifted yet pianissimo of songbirds, we 
know of it no more than that it disappears 
from the United States’ southernmost 
shores; its Winter home among Latin 
neighbors is still unknown to science. 

As many of the finest birds wing south- 


ward in Fall to far-off lands that most 


THE HOODED warbler (top left) 
likes Panamanian Winters....A 
sharp-eyed young bittern (left) 
about to give test to its wings. 
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THE BIRD sanctuary that Rotarian B. F. Tucker, of Long 
Beach, Calif., initiated is a favorite haven on the 
hummingbird flyway. Here’s a newly arrived “guest.” 


North Americans will never have the lt 
to see, we who are bird lovers would | 
to send a message by these little diplomats 
of Western Hemispheric unity. We wish 
to thank the South American and Central 
American countries which have joined with 
us in a series of migratory-bird protection 
treaties such as already exist between the 
United States and Canada, and Mexico and 
the United States. 

What any country does with the class of 
birds that never leave its boundaries is each 
country’s own affair. But the migratory 
birds are a joint concern. Obviously, it 
would be useless for Canada to try to save 
the ducks if the United States should open 
up unrestricted slaughter—which it does 
not do and never will. Just as obviously, 
the United States is engaged in futile ef 
forts to save the upland plover if, under the 
name of batitu, it should be ruthlessly shot 
in Latin-American countries 

The general principles of North Amer- 
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A ROUND TRIP from South 
America to New York is on this 
night hawk’s annual itinerary. 


(far left top and top center) Sawders; (above) Allen Frost from same 
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PlywayA of the Americas 





WHERE birds fly, 
and why, has puzzled 
man since he started 
to think. As early as 
300 B. C., Aristotle was 

recording the migratory habits of 
the swan, crane, and quail. In 
1703 “a person of piety and learn 
ing” opined that migratory birds 
wintered on the moon! 

But by bird banding (see Banc 
birds for a Hobby, by William I. 
Lyons, September, 1935, ROTARIAN ) 


] 


the birds’ secret has been laid bare. 


We now know that in the Ameri 
cas they use seven north-and-south 
routes, as shown by the map be 
low. Each Spring the bird flood 
rises south of the Rio Grande 

fed by streams of brilliant hue 
from is far as the Argentine pam- 
pas. As it moves north, it takes 
on new species of different colors 
and sizes, distributes them over 
North 
mountains, valleys, 


American 


plains. 
Night and day the 





winged traffic is heavy, 
the smaller species— 
the wrens and the 
warblers, for instance 
—flying usually by 
night, descending by day for 
food. Since man himself has 
learned to fly, he has helped the 
ornithologist by supplying data on 
the level at which the migrants fly. 
Though they have been found as 
high as 10,000 feet, 3,000 appears 
the No. 1 priority 
level in birddom. 
How far the winged 
travellers migrate de- 
pends on the species. 
The arctic tern, king 
of distance fliers, tops them all, 
with a flight of more than 22,000 
miles annually. The  bobolink 
makes its trip from as far as Ar- 
gentina, the wood thrush from 
Mexico or Costa Rica, the purple 
martin from Brazil. But irre- 
spective of how far they travel, 
they arrive at the same “Summer 
home” each year at the same time. 




















Migration Routes: (1) Nonstop water- 
bird route; (2) route of the bobolink, 
kingbirds, etc.; (3) the hawks use this one; 
(4) most travelled flyway of them all; 
(5) used by warbler group; (6) humming 
bird highway—likewise flown by other 
Western land birds; (7) Pacific fyway. 














ican bird conservation are these. 

Migratory songbirds shal] po; 
be killed or caged for any pur- 
poses. No bird except do; lestic 
fowl shall be exploited for the 
feather industries. Useful preqa. 
tors and scavengers shall enjoy 
protection. Exploitation of birds 
for their eggs is prohibited. Most 
migratory shore birds with edible 
flesh are now enjoying closed sea- 
sons until their terribly thinned 
ranks shall again reach a point 
where they can be returned to the 
game-bird list. Wild ducks and 
geese shall not be sold, but only 
bagged for amateur, noncommer- 
cial use. Limits on the bag and 
the length of season shall vary 
with the species from year to year, 
on the recommendations of Goy- 
ernment ornithologists. Baiting, 
use of live decoys, and high-pow- 
ered firearms whose purpose is 
slaughter not sportsmanship are 
forbidden. 

As Latin-American countries 
ratify and enforce such laws, they 
are reciprocating what we are try- 
ing to do to keep these dauntless 
aeronauts flying between Spanish 
America and Anglo-America. 


Corner on Conservation 


If you’re to give a talk—or 

simply want to read up—on 

7; inter-American wild-life con- 

NO 4 servation, you'll find back 

copies of your Rotarian useful. Fo 

your convenience, here is a list of 
articles that have appeared: 

Hunt ’em, but Eat ’em!, by Bob Becker, 
October, 1943. 

Getuanes on a Rock, by Al Laughry, March, 
1943. 

Salmon on the Peace Table, by Edward W. 
Allen, February, 1943. 

Glamour Bird of the Field (picto 
November, 1942. 

Wisconsin Goes Wild!, by William F. Mc- 
Dermott, November, 1940. 

Plant a Tree—, by Donald Culross Peattie, 
April, 1940. 

Big Business Comes to Birddom, by H. Dy- 
son Carter, October, 1939. 

Conservation Works—and. Pays, by William 
Vogt, November, 1938. 

Duck Ponds vs. Deserts, by J. N. Darling, 
October, 1938. 

Let’s Save the Ducks!, a debate between 
William T. Hornaday. and J. N. Darlil 
October, 1935. 

And now a few selected references 
from other publications: 

No Birds, No Crops, Margaret McKenny, 
Collier's, August 21, 1943. 

Wild Birds Are War Victims, C. B. Peter- 
son, Science Digest, August, 1943. 

Birds on the Home Front, Arthur A. Allen, 
National Geographic, May, 1943. 

Ambassadors of Goodwill, Arthur A. A|len, 
National Geographic, June, 1942. 

Inter-American Treaty on Nature Protection, 
Science, April 24, 1942. 

Bombs and Wild Life, New York 1 
Magazine, October 5, 1941. 

_ Protection of Nature and Wild Life, R« 
tion, August, 1941. 

Great U. S. Flyways of Spring Migrations, 

Life, May 23, 1938. 
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ake or so ago I attended 
a meeting in a medium-size town. 
The host, in whose office we met, 
was one of the city’s “first peo- 
ple’; there was no doubt of that. 
He was a dignified, able chap, who 
guided a score of men, each with 
an idea or two of his own, through 
a discussion of matters on which 
no more than two agreed at the 
beginning, to a reasonable and 
unanimous decision. 

I was struck by his ability and 
dignity. None of those present, 
not even his associates, penetrated 
his solemn yet friendly mien. 
Though his name was of four syl- 
lables, it was prefaced by “Mister” 
whenever it was used—which was 
often. 

After the meeting adjourned, I 
lingered. When we were alone, 
I motioned to the framed Rotary 
Code of Ethics on his desk. 

“What do they call you at Ro- 
tary?” I asked. His face broke 
into a wholehearted grin. 

“Jim—or ‘Slats’! he answered. 
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ike Rotary 


By Richard H. Wells 


Past Director, Rotary International; 
Member, Rotary Club of Pocatello, Idaho 






“And do I love it! Our Tuesday 
luncheon is the one place and time 
when I’m just one of the boys 
again.” 

Rotarian Jim is in step with the 
rest of Rotary. His reaction is the 
same as the great majority of his 
fellow Rotarians in the United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, 
and Bermuda, as figures recently 
developed will show—and if it 
were not for the restrictions that 
wartime imposes, I feel convinced 
that the rest of the world would 
shout an impressive “Amen!” 

It has been my pleasant duty 
to complete recently two years 
as Chairman of Rotary Interna- 
tional’s Committee to Study the 
Techniques and Mechanics of Ro- 
tary from the Standpoint of a 
Rotarian. It is an impressive title, 
but it boils down to meaning What 


*See June, 1942, RoTARIAN, 








Makes Rotary ‘Tick,’ which is the 
title I used in my first report to 
the readers of THE ROTARIAN, 
a year ago.* 

In the months that have passed 
since that first report, your Com- 
mittee has been studying the rea- 
sons men become Rotarians and 
why they continue to attend their 
Clubs—which they do with in- 
creased intensity in wartime, now 
that the first shock of getting ad- 
justed to war conditions has 
passed. To do this, we dropped 
the first method of personal inter- 
views as being wasteful of time 
and especially of travelling facili- 
ties, and employed the established 
technique of sampling a real cross 
section of Rotary. 

The results presented here are 
from large Clubs and small Clubs, 
Clubs in all sections of the United 
States and Canada, Clubs with 















omni 





high attendance records and 
Clubs that had to apologize. And 
the proportions of each of these 
Clubs is relative to the grand over- 
all figures for Rotary Interna- 
tional. It is, in truth, a complete 
poll of Rotary. 

Here is what we learned about 
Rotary and fellowship: 

1. Nearly 80 percent of the 
Clubs think that fellowship is the 
prime factor in establishing at- 
tendance—and the rest of the 
Clubs think it comes second. Half 
of the Clubs have found that an in- 
crease of fellowship brings attend- 
ance up. 

2. Eighty-seven percent of Ro- 
tarians visit other Rotary Clubs; 
9 percent have not done so within 
five years; 3 percent have not been 
members long enough to do so. 
Putting it another way, and elimi- 
nating the youngsters in point of 
Rotary age, more than nine out 
of ten Rotarians visit other Clubs. 

3. More than half of those re- 
porting—57 percent, to put it in 
figures—gave as their reason for 
going to other Clubs one or an- 
other form of fellowship. More 
than half of these came right out 
and said, “Fellowship,” and the 
rest said, “New friendships,” 
which is, basically, just the same! 

There is a wealth of meaning in 
some of the figures our survey 
developed. Here is a table of the 
number of times Rotarians have 
visited other Clubs: 


Once ‘ts . » Be 
Twice ae 6.1° 
3 times owvs 9.2° 
4 times ' 5.9% 
5 times 8.6% 
G6 to 10 times.. 30.2% 
11-25 times ‘ 25.2% 
26-50 times ‘ ‘ 8.0% 
51-100 times . 3.3% 


Yes—there was one man who 
could boast of having visited other 
Clubs at least 10U times. Two re- 
ported visiting at least 65 other 
Clubs. It takes something to 
draw busy men so far and so 
often, doesn’t it? 

Your Committee also investi- 
gated community singing in Ro- 
tary Clubs. It was clear, from 
the answers, that Rotarians like 
to sing—53 percent consider sing- 
ing “essential,”’ while an addition- 
al 42 percent think it “helpful.” 
The remaining few think it either 
“unnecessary” or—in just two 
cases—“undesirable.” Your Com- 
mittee is tempted to wonder how 
the singing in those two Clubs 
would sound! 
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Do announcements and other 
Club business take up too much 
time? Five percent of those who 
answered think so, but one per- 
cent think the time too short— 
and the remaining 94 percent 
think it just about right. 

Do Rotarians like “homemade’”’ 
programs? The answer is a loud 
“Yes!’—for just half of the an- 
swers pronounced those in which 
Club members participate as the 
most preferable, while half of the 
remainder, or one-quarter of the 
whole, gave equal acclaim to pro- 
fessional talent and the home 








“As I walked one day in the mountains, 
I saw at a distance what I took to be 
a beast. As I drew nearer, I saw it was 
a man. As I came nearer still, I dis- 
covered that it was my brother.”—Anon. 


—From the Rotalight of the 
Rotary Club of Marietta, Ga. 








boys, and only one-quarter of the 
whole prefer outside professionals. 
And this does not mean that the 
programs are not appreciated, for 
80 percent consider their Club’s 
programs either “excellent” or 
“good,” while slightly more than 
19 percent class them as “fair,” 
and only a fraction of one percent 
vote “poor.” 

Only 5 percent of the Rotarians 
who made up the cross section 
of Rotary that we questioned 
had never been on a Club pro- 
gram—and most of these were 
new members, many of them less 
than a month in Rotary. Of the 
rest, 32 percent had taken part in 
a program within one month of 
the date they answered, and an 
additional 46 percent had been on 
a program within six months. 
Only 12 percent had been between 
six months and a year, and 10 per- 
cent admitted that it was more 
than a year—in one case even ten 
vears—since helping to entertain 
the Club. 

One of the questions your Com- 
mittee attempted to answer was 
that of the use and effectiveness of 
the program material furnished 
by the Secretariat of Rotary Inter- 
national. We can report that 38 
percent of those who take part in 
Club programs have used the ma- 
terial, while 61 percent have not. 
But on going further into the use 
of the material, we discovered that 


—idl 


outlines and data furnished a) 
the losers, because exactly 99 
percent of those who used it | und 
that they were aided. | 

Your Committee also studieg 


the matter of District boundarie< 
sizes, and programs, including 
District Conferences and Assem. 
blies. The report on these, which 
was made to the Board of pj. 
rectors of Rotary Internationa] 
was more conducive of furthe 
study than of definite statement: 
at present. Among the data 
turned over to the Board for cor 
sideration was a report on var,, 

opinions on the program for Con. 
ferences in wartime. Only one 
vote for elimination of the Distric: 
Conference during wartime was 
recorded, it is interesting to not 

Perhaps you may say, with al] 
truth, that this study of the Com- 
mittee produced nothing new— 
that the fact that fellowship is th 
greatest thing Rotary gives to Ro- 
tarians is known and appreciated 
by all. But we are satisfied that 
our researches will be of value to 
all of Rotary, if for no other rea- 
son than because they confirm 
the belief that fellowship is th 
greatest thing in our association. 

The First Object of Rotary gives 
fellowship as the basis of servic« 
Our researches have proved that it 
is and remains the basis. Further, 
the results show that this fellow- 
ship is used and continues as the 
basis of service. As long as we 
have fellowship, service follows. 

I am reminded of a speech on 
fellowship that I once heard a 
District Governor give to his Con- 
ference. It is a paraphrase of 
some of St. Paul’s stirring words. 
and they carry their own message: 

“Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not fellowship, I am become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy and understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge 
and though fF have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, 
and have not fellowship, | am 
nothing. 

“Fellowship suffereth long, and 
is kind; fellowship envieth not: 
fellowship vaunteth not itsel!, is 
not puffed up. 

“And now abideth faith, hope. 
charity, these three—but greater 
than these is fellowship!” 
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‘| Will 
Best’ 


So pledge all Boy Scouts 
of America—but the words 
mean something more when 
this troop repeats them. 


By H. L. Craddick 


Rotarian, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


0. THE high west bank of the Miss- 
ssippi River as it flows through Minne- 
polis, Minnesota, stands Michael Dow- 
g School—and it is here that a Boy 

Scout troop holds its regular meeting 

ery Wednesday at 12 o’clock noon. 

so unusual 
that, since thousands of schools 

ive Scout troops? Well, let’s say it’s 
Vednesday noon—and we're going to 
tend a meeting of this troop—Troop 
. 130, Minneapolis Area Council, Boy 


And ask, is 


what, you 


Scouts of America. 
The troop meets in the manual-train- 
groom, with plenty of working space 
nd sturdy tables. Scoutmaster Joe 
sitlin is already there. With him are 
several members of the Minneapolis Ro- 


tary Club. Charles E. McCartney, 
Chairman of the Dowling Boy Scout 
‘ommittee, is on hand for sure. The 


noon bell rings, and in come the Scouts. 

First on the scene is Dick—in a wheel 
hair; poliomyelitis did that. Next is 
Lawrence, his slow shuffling telling of 
paralysis. The rest follow— 
foot, on crutches, in special wheeled 
ontrivances—for all these Scouts are 
physically handicapped. Joe Gitlin 
groups the boys around him under the 
He opens the meeting with the 
Scout oath: “On my honor, I will do my 
best. ..”—-and you're going to see these 
boys do it. You’re going to see more 
honest effort put into tying knots, more 
intense concentration on remembering 
and memorizing, more endeavor to “do 
my best,” than you’ve seen in a long 
time. 

Named for a Minnesota leader who 
had succeeded despite serious handicaps, 
the Dowling School for crippled children 
was organized in 1922 as part of the 
city’s school system. The Minneapolis 
totary Club at that time purchased two 
busses for transportation. The Board of 
Education made available an old church 
which stood on school property. A few 
years later a new building was erected 
on a 2l-acre, wooded site. 

The Scout troop was organized in 1927 


spastic 


flag. 
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THESE Dowling boys repeat the Scout 
oath as they salute the American flag 
and the Boy Scout banner. Participating 
in the weekly ceremony (at the rear of 
room) are Rotarians Everett Baker, C. E. 
McCartney, and Sibbald MacDonald. 


RIGHT: Scoutmaster Joe Gitlin, who 
conquered his own severe childhood 
handicaps, and today is a successful 
businessman in Minneapolis, determines 
how well this Scout knows the manual. 


BOYISH enthusiasm is enlisted in the 
battle against physical handicaps put 
up by these youngsters. Approved 
orthopedic treatment is employed to 
restore the control of impaired functions. 




















—and many of its “graduates” today are 
iccessful businessmen in Minne 

and other communitie Listen to these 

men, and to those associated with 


troop in later years, and you heat 


that put a new value on Scouting 
thaniel W. Johnson, Scoutmaster in 
1929-30 and now juvenile counsé 

th the cit joard of Edu 
vrites: “Every youngster in the school 
vhen he became 12 years of age, desire¢ 
to belong to the troop Nat 
their activity was confined within the 
physical ability, and much of the Boy 
scout program had to be adjusted to 
their physical needs ; . They would 
practice their §fire-bu ling and othe 
ul tie through mutual cooperation. 
One a Oo i i ) il} ( l 
Cal thie ood, while i child unable O 
walk, but who ¢ ild r hi n 
would prepare the fire 


Probably the true value of Scouting 
in the Dowling troop is uncovered in 


the paragraph in Mr Johnson's letter 


hich says: “The part of the program 
in Scouting which I believe represents 
the fundamental basis and objectives 
of Scouting could be seriously absorbed 
by this group. The Scout oath, pledges, 


and principles could be instilled in the 
handicapped to even a greater degree 


than in a normal child.” 


Tex there’s Wesle' 


1 the troop in 1929 under Nat 


Markson, who 
joiner 
Johnson. Markson, now a chemical en- 
gineer, is today Scoutmaster of another 


Minneapolis troop. For him, there are 


two outstanding memories of his Scout- 
ing days at Dowling. He say 

‘The first is the cooking class held 
for Scouts only. Surprisingly enough, 


we even ate what we cooked. The sec- 
ond bright spot is the hike on which I 


passed my second-class fire-building and 


cooking tests. We went only a short 


AUTHOR “Bud” Craddick (extreme left) is pictured with other 
friends of the Dowling School Boy Scout troop: Rotarian Donald 
E. Fraser; Leland D. Cornell, Scout executive for the Minneapolis 
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way down the river, but it really was 
an accomplishment for the troop. Most 
of the fellows had some handicap which 
made walking difficult, and yet they 
pulled wagons containing those unable 
to walk at all. That hike did a lot for 
1e Scouts because it taught them they 


could do things normal fellows were 
doing if they just made up their minds 
and used a little ingenuity.” 

And then he adds: “I believe a handi- 
capped fellow who has been or is a 
Boy Scout has a better attitude toward 
life than a handicapped person who has 
iad no Scouting experience.” That's 
probably true of any boy, handicapped 
or not—but the benefits of Scouting are 
greater in a troop such as that at Dow- 
ling. Here is Scouting in its purest 
form, depending not at all on what the 
boys can do for Scouting—the sole con- 
sideration is what Scouting can do for 
the boys. 

The Rotary Club of Minneapolis has 
ilways had a close interest in Dowling 
School. Regular Club Committees in- 
clude those for crippled children and for 
Dowling Boy Scouts. The latter group 
keeps things moving in the Dowling 
troop, maintaining interest, and assist- 
ing the Scoutmaster. Each Wednesday 
at least two or three Committee mem- 
bers make a special trip to the school 
for the troop meeting. They help the 
boys with their knot tying, judge them 
in their tests, help them learn the things 
they must learn as good Scouts. And 
there’s no pity, no pampering, no spe- 
cial consideration. 

The Rotarians treat the boys as nor- 

al youngsters as far as is possible. 
They endeavor to instill the idea the 
boys should learn to do for themselves 
as much as possible and in a normal 
way. There’s nothing half hearted in 
the response—when these handicapped 
Dowling Scouts say, “On my honor, I 


will do my best,” they mean evs 

Vital to the success of the 
Scoutmaster Joe Gitlin and M 
M. McAlister, principal of th. 
She brought a sound backgi 
educational administration to 
when she took charge in 1932 
Miss McAlister is a dynamo of 
wired directly to her school. 
what she thinks of the Boy Sco 
and she'll tell you: 

“It’s a wonderful thing for tl] 
Even though handicapped, th« 
normal boy instincts, enthusias 
exuberance, but without the out 
normal boy has. The Scout tri 
vides them an outlet, gives 
chance to blow off steam, and 
same time trains them to be m« 
reliant.” 


§ couTMASTER JOE is himself 
of the value of Scout training 
handicapped. He slugged it out 
infantile paralysis, won his battle. 
carries the marks of that fight—but 
fore you think of Joe as crippled 
handicapped, take a look at his rec 
Educated in the Minneapolis 


schools and the University of Minnesota, 


he has been credit manager of 
Minneapolis Artificial Limb Compa 


for ten years. He’s put in 26 years of 


service as a Boy Scout and then 


Scouter. A Life Scout with 32 merit 
badges, he earned his Scoutmaster’s 


key after five years of hard work ar 
practice, has been chosen for the Silv. 
Beaver Award, highest honor the |] 
council can confer. 

That is a record few normal 


could make. But Joe Gitlin made it— 


and he’s now doing his best to see 1 
Boy Scouts at Dowling School get 
finest training he can give them as t 
Scoutmaster. Even handicaps n 
yield to such resolute purpose. 





area; Miss Gladys McAlister, the principal of the school, anc Ro- 
tarians Charles E. McCartney, Ralph Beal, and Sibbald MacDonald. 
Rotarian McCartney is Chairman of the Club’s Scout Committee. 
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4 harder... but canny publishers 
4 are winning it. . . . No. 9 in the 
e/] ‘Retailers on the Alert’ 


OS War has made the ‘news game’ 


series. 





Elmo Scott Watson 
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Editor, The Publishers’ Auxiliary 





EVENUE from_ advertising—the 
lifeblood of the newspaper busi- 
ness—has steadily declined; pri- 





rities and a multitude of Government 
ulations have made it increasingl) 

it to obtain new equipment or re- 
pairs for old; there have been succes- 
sive cuts in allotments of newsprint; 
the armed forces have 
taken their toll of em- 
ployees in front office 
and back shop, so that 
the “manpower short- 
age” is more than just 
a headline phrase. 

But the “little fel- 
lows” in the newspa- 





per business are going 
Ronald right ahead. 

Calling upon the in- 
tiative and resourcefulness which have 
always characterized newspapermen, 
they have refused to let their business 
curl up and die just because the going 
is tough. While doing their full share in 
the war effort, they’ve proved again the 
literal truth of the Rotary aphorism, 
“He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 

There’s W. R. (‘Roy’) Ronald, pub- 
lisher of the Mitchell (South Dakota) 
Republic, a Past Director of Rotary In- 
ternational. Mitchell is a town of 12,000 
population, but the Republic has a cir- 
culation of more than 13,000! There’s 
areason. The Republic is something of a 
“bible” for the farmers in Davi- 
son County and 13 other counties in 
eastern South Dakota and more than 
10,000 copies of it go to them. 

If you ask Roy Ronald how he does 
it, he’ll give you a simple answer. It’s 
that he has simply tried to put into ac- 
tion the precepts of Rotary Vocational 
Service. That is to say, he starts with 
his customers, actual or potential, 
Studies their problems, and then sup- 
plies what he can to help them solve 
them. 

The Republie’s' classified advertising 
illustrates the point. Rotarian Hale Ra- 
ber, business manager of the Republic, 
made a study of the farmers’ needs and 
came up with the idea that the “ want 
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ad” section should be a public market 
where an extra calf or an unneeded 
tractor can be sold or purchased. So 
the plan was developed whereby a farm 
er can insert a minimum ad to run for 
at least three days at a modest cost. But 
if the farmer says he hasn’t got results, 
no questions are asked. The ad runs for 
three more days free of charge. 

The result? Well, in August the Re 
public carried 3,787 inches of classified 
advertising. That’s about twice the 
linage of many dailies in cities the size 
of Mitchell. In fact, the Republic fre- 
quently carries more classified advertis- 
ing than the dailies in the nearest big 
cities with a population ranging from 
40,000 to 80,000. 

Two or three years ago Rotarian Ron 
ald was talking to a banker who report- 
ed that the farmers were having diffi- 


culty in filling out income-tax reports. 
To aid them he had compiled a little 
booklet which gave them the simple, 
practical advice they needed. But it 
still needed improvement to keep up 
with changing rules and regulations. 
And there were more and more requests 
for the booklet coming in. 

“It’s getting too big for me,” the 
banker told Rotarian Ronald. “ Why 
don’t you take it over, improve the 
booklet, and handle its distribution? 

So the Repuhlic publisher did take it 
over and he soon discovered that he 
had a moneymaker on his hands, even 
at the low price charged for the book- 
let. Requests for this handy aid to 
harassed farmers poured in, not only 
from the Republic's circulating terri- 
tory, but from all over South Dakota 
and from adjoining States. Then he ran 
into a difficulty: the paper shortage and 
his allotment of paper. The problem was 
submitted to the United States Treas- 
ury Department. 

It wasn’t difficult to convince its offi- 
cials that putting this booklet into the 
hands of the farmers was not only a 
service to them, but to the Treasury as 
well. Income-tax officials reported that 
farmers who filled out Form 1040F with 
the aid of this booklet almost invari- 


ably filled it out correctly It 
checking much easier for them and 
duced the number of cases of tangled 
income-tax reports that had to be un 
tangled. They were enthusiastic about 
the service that the South Dakota pul 
lisher was giving them as well as t 
farmers. So he got the amount of 
paper he needed to keep up the flow 
of booklets from his presses. So far mo 
than 156,000 copies of this “ best selle 
have been distributed in every part of 
the United States! 

Such “ profitable service ” enterpris« 
as these are typical rather than excep 
tional examples of the ingenuity of t 
small-town newspaperman. For it 
stance, there’s James Beal, advertising 
manager of the Edina (Missouri) Se 
tinel, a weekly. One day, soon atter 
the automobile-tire conservation p) 
gram went into effect, readers of the 
Sentinel found in their paper a big 
display ad. It was headed “ Attention 
Taxpayers” and it was signed by the 
county assessor. It said in part: 

Heretofore in making assessments, the ‘1s 
sessor has been forced to call back many 
times, due to the fact that no one was at 
home; or the Mr. was not at home and the 
Mrs. was not able to give a complete list 
Due to the tire shortage it will be impossi 
ble to make more than one call this year 

COOPERATE WITH THE DEFENSE 
PROGRAM BY HAVING YOUR LIST 
READY WHEN THE 
ASSESSOR ARRIVES 

Won’t you be kind 
enough to sit down to 
night and fill out the 
blank below and have it 


ready for the assessor 
when he gets there? 





3elow this was 
printed a copy of the 








assessment list. The 
enterprising advertis- 





ing manager had sold 
this big display ad to 
the assessor. “It 
helped him, the county, and the paper,” 
says Mr. Beal. 


Williams 


In Mississippi is another publisher 


whose “profitable service” enterprise 
has carried the name and fame of 

paper far beyond the borders of his 
State. He is Rotarian Lester Williams 
publisher of the Tylertown Times and 
the Columbia Columbian-Progress, two 
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weeklies which, within six months last 


year, won eight prizes in State and na- 


tional newspaper contests. 
Two years ago, after the United 
States Department of Agriculture re 
leased its “Food for Freedom” pro- 
gram, Publisher Williams was one of 
the first in the coun- 
try to issue a special 
“Food for Freedom” 
edition. This edition 
had these important 
results: It provided a 
large amount of extra 


advertising which 





helped him offset the 


serious loss of linage 





due to the war. It 


Howard 


brought to him the 
National Editorial Association award fo1 
the best special edition of an American 
weekly newspaper that year and it pro 
vided the inspiration for other publish- 
ers to issue similar editions, thereby 
taking the lead in their communities in 
this vital war effort. And finally it pre 
sented the “Food for Freedom” produc- 
tion goals of Walthall County, Missis- 
sippi, and challenged the farmers of that 
county to exert extra efforts to accom- 
plish the job expected of them by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

But the Mississippi publisher didn’t 
top there. For the next year he was 
busy planning how to bring the “Food 
for Freedom” effort in his county to an 
appropriate climax. When it became ap 
parent that Walthall County would 
gather in bountiful harvests last Fall, 
he saw the answer. It was a “Food for 
Freedom Thanksgiving Harvest” fes- 
tival to celebrate Walthall County’s suc- 
cessful attainment of its 1942 production 
goal and to give thanks to Divine Proy 
idence for the bountiful harvest. 

So he called in his pastor, an official 
of the State agricultural adjustment 
agency, and the president of the 
Mississippi Press Association. The out- 
come of their conference was a trip to 
Washington, D. C., where Mr. Williams 
laid his plan before Claude R. Wick- 
ard, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
asked him to come to Tylertown to help 
inaugurate the first “Food for Freedom 
Thanksgiving Harvest” observance in 
the United States. Secretary Wickard 
not only thought the idea excellent 
and one which other rural communities 
might emulate—but he agreed to come 
to Tylertown for the event and to ad- 
dress the nation over the radio on the 
National Farm and Home Hour as a part 
of the observance. 

The result was the biggest day in the 
history of Tylertown and Walthall 
County. On October 3 more than 10,000 
people, not only from Mississippi, but 
from adjoining States as well, swarmed 
into the little Mississippi county seat of 
1,400 population to see the parade, to 
enjoy an old-fashioned dinner-on-the- 
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ground basket picnic, and to hear Sec- 
retary Wickard, representatives of the 
Army and Navy, and State and national 
agricultural notables. 

As a part of the celebration, Publisher 
Williams issued a 56-page special edition 
that carried more than 4,700 inches of 
paid advertising for a total revenue of 
more than $2,500. But the Times is not 
the only newspaper that has profited 
from Publisher Williams’ idea. The 
Mississippi Press Association distributed 
copies of the “Tylertown plan” to all 
its members and sent copies also to 
officials of publishers’ associations 
throughout the United States. As a re- 
sult, many publishers in other States 
last year inaugurated similar observ- 
ances which rendered to their com- 
munities a great service that contributed 
directly to the war effort, and at the 
same time was profitable to their news- 
papers. This year hundreds more did 
the same thing. 

Out in the little city of Columbus, 
Nebraska, there are two _ progressive 
newspapers—the Daily Telegram, whose 
veteran publisher is 
Congressman Edgar 
Howard, an honorary 
Rotarian, and a week- 
ly, the News, pub- 
lished by O. H. Wal- 
ters. Scarcely a week 
passes that does not 
see the wide-awake 
publishers of one or 

Welty both of these news- 
; papers cashing in on 
some new idea, such as the special 
page of advertising for the baby-chick 
program (a part of the “Food for 
Freedom” campaign) which appeared 
in the Telegram and the special page 
which the News sold to filling stations 
in Columbus tying in with the rubber- 
salvage program. Soon after Pearl Har- 
bor the News sold a double-page adver- 
tising spread to the merchants in its 
town, the theme of which was “Leading 
Businessmen Confident of the Future— 
In Face of War Sacrifice.” 

The rubber-salvage campaign resulted 
in full-page codperative ads by local 
filling stations for Harold Smith’s 
Ogallala (Nebraska) News; for A. J. 
Henle’s Lyon County Independent at 
Marshall, Minnesota; for Ralph B. 
Kite’s De Queen (Arkansas) Bee; and 
many others, as did the scrap-iron sal- 
vage campaign. Typically, N. D. Welty, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, publisher, a*Past 
Rotary District Governor, took time out 
to head his State’s all-out scrap cam- 
paign in 1942. When the whole nation 
was put on Daylight-Saving Time, 
Dwight Payton, editor of the Earlville 
(Illinois) Leader, sold a full page of ads 
in which “time” was the keynote: 
“Take time to be beautiful,” said a 
beauty-shop ad; “Any time you need 
lumber supplies come to us,” said a 











lumber company’s ad; “Take yo 
when you buy a farm,” said th: 
a realtor; etc. 

When Federal regulations on 
accounts were put into effect, C) 
advertising manager of the PD 


County Review at Glendive, Montay 


went out and sold a page ad t 

of the merchants in his town 

was headed “We Can Still Say “ 
It..” When a tornado swept throug 
Oklahoma, killing 68 persons and ¢a\ 
ing 2 million dollars’ damage, it \ ay 
ill wind that blew good” for the Ff 
Reno (Oklahoma) American, for its aleyt 
publishers, H. M. Woods and N. A. Nic} 
ols, went out and sold a page ad 


1s 


derwritten by insurance men, pointing 


out that “It Can Happen Here.” Ang 
in Iowa, Robert Crossley’s Denniso; 
Review capitalized on the same catas- 
trophe with a similar full-page ad 

a similar theme. 

Such instances of ingenuity and 1x 
sourcefulness in taking advantage of 
timely topics to sell additional advertis 
ing could be multiplied indefinitely. 
When tire rationing came to take a larg 
percentage of automobiles off the road 
C. E. De Graw, advertising manager of 
the Alliance (Ohio) Review, and Ear] § 
Dowell, publisher of the Augusta 
(Illinois) Eagle, were only two of in- 
numerable newspapermen who saw 
this situation a fresh impetus to the 
“Trade-at-Home” idea and capitalize 
upon it with special advertising. Now 
as never before the publishers of small 
town America are acting as “advertis 
ing counsellors” to their merchants, 
helping them figure out new advertising 
appeals, and promoting local business 
institutions. For instance, M. R 
Tornquist, of the Porter County Herald 
at Hebron, Indiana, sponsored a sto 
writing contest about local business in- 
stitutions which not only gave the peo 
ple of his community a better appreci- 
ation of their town as a trading center, 
but brought in 84 
inches of additional 
advertising each 
week. Thus in serving 
his merchants he also 
served his paper, as 
did Fred Hill, publish- 
er of thee Hamburg 
(Iowa) Reporter, a 
paper that has won 
many community- Hill 
service prizes in State 
and national contests, with his special 


merchants’ calendar which keeps te 


names of Hamburg businessmen con- 
stantly before the eyes of thousanis of 
people in their homes in the trading area 
of that town. 

Yes, the “little fellows” in the news 
paper business are serving their com: 
munities well these days, and in serv- 
ing them they’re doing all righ for 
themselves, thank you! 
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Meet the Indium Man 


He is the chemist who discovered just 
the metal needed to toughen up planes. 


By Ellis K. Baldwin 


|. OU wanted a rare metal and found 

it the end of a year’s diligent re- 

h there wasn’t enough of it in all 

the world to make a chunk the size of 

an aspirin tablet, would you keep on 
9 


lla 


sca 


looking? 

No, sir! Not unless you were Rotarian 
William S. Murray, a chemist who saw 
in indium a vital metal and ran one 
gram of it—all he could garner from 
the far corners of the globe back in 
1924—up to many thousands of grams, 
so that now no airplane is manufactured 
in the United States without some of 
this metal going into its construction. 
That’s why he and the members of his 
little six-man laboratory in Utica, New 
York, were presented last Fall with the 
coveted Army-Navy “E” award for 
achievement in the making of war ma- 





+ . 1 
terlais. 


Murray isn’t permitted to say just how 
indium is used in planes, but he can tell 
you it is an almost priceless stabilizer 


Int 
of nonferrous metals. 

“It’s a remarkable metal,” he ex- 
claimed the other day; “soft and ductile, 
almost like lead when it is pure, but 
able to impart extraordinary toughness 
to its alloys with other metals.” 

When Murray and his colleagues de- 
cided back in 1924 that indium would 
be a valuable stabilizing element, they 
couldn’t find much help in elementary 
textbooks. Four were examined. Only 
one listed the element, and it mentioned 
indium as being ‘a member of the 
aluminum family,” and dismissed the 
subject. This didn’t discourage the 
Utica Rotarian. An order was placed 
with a prominent New York chemical- 
supply house for a substantial quantity. 

Meanwhile, Murray learned that back 
in 1863 the scientists Reich and Richter 
had isolated indium, but they didn’t do 
much about it. It was given the name 
from the beautiful blue flame it so 


prominently displays in the spectrum. ° 


“There’s a metal I can go places with,” 
he told his old chemistry professor at 
Colgate University. 


Tuen after months of correspondence 
with sources in other countries, the 
New York supply house wrote that it 
had located one gram, all that was avail- 
able in the world. It was valued at $10, 
and priced higher than platinum. Mur- 
ray bought it and went to work. “Our 
first step,” he said, “was to locate, if it 
existed, an ore which contained paying 
quantities of indium.” 

Then came the period of frantic col- 
lection of ores of zinc, silver, gold, lead, 
and other metals. “I begged, bought, or 
borrowed them,” the chemist recalled. 
Each in its turn was put before the 
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INDIUM'S isolator — Rotar- 
ian William S. Murray— 
at work in his Utica, N. Y., 
laboratory. For its con- 
tribution to America’s war 
effort, his six-man organ- 
ization has won the 
coveted Army-Navy “E.” 


spectroscope. Each time 
indium was not pres- 
ent. “We saw a waver- 
ing blue line at work, 
but always faintly.” 

One day after study- 
ing thousands of nega- 
tive samples, Murray and his associates 
saw before their eyes the intense, un- 
wavering indigo line in one sample, in- 
forming them the metal was present in 
paying quantities. Luckily the labe! on 
the sample bore the name of the locality 
where it was mined. 

A few days later Murray stepped off 
the train in a Western town, set up his 
spectroscope in a garage, and began a 
systematic analysis of the ores of the 
region. “My heart dropped right down 
in my boots and I was ready to quit,” 
Murray said, “when specimen after 
specimen showed negative.” 

But he didn’t quit. At first he thought 
the sample that sent him on the quest 
had been incorrectly labelled. Then he 
met a man who recalled that at some 
previous time several shipments of ore 
from other areas had been mixed and 
sent out with local ores, and that the 
foreign ore looked pretty much like 
Murray’s sample. 

Away he went again—this time to the 
mouth of an abandoned prospect mine. 
Here he found indium was present in 
paying quantities. 

But if you think indium is easy to 
mine, listen to Murray: “By 1934 some 
35,000 tons of the ore were blocked out 
and analyzed, showing an average yield 
of little less than two ounces a ton.” 

Murray had found his metal, but how 
was he to refine it? He called in Daniel 
Gray, James Milliken University grad- 
uate, to help him. When they had un- 
tangled that problem, they stumbled 
into another. If indium was going to 
be used to stabilize other metals, and 








make them last longer, how could a 
suitable plating bath be devised?  In- 
vestigation pointed to glycine, but it too 
was expensive and rare. Then Gray 
thought of sugar. That did the trick. 
By this time the American Chemical 
Society wanted to hear from Murray. 
Other learned organizations invited him 
to lecture. Before his own Rotary Club 
at Utica he displayed an ingot of indium 
weighing more than 3,000 grams. 


Tre POTENTIAL supply of indium 
through Murray’s efforts rose from one 
gram to more than 2 million in the 
first years of experimentation. Colgate 
University gave Murray an honorary 
degree of doctor of science. Colleges 
and universities ordered samples for 
their laboratories. Indium went into 
headlight reflectors because, combined 
with other metals, it stayed the rapid 
fall of headlight efficiency. Dental tech- 
nicians suggested, because of the rela- 
tive lightness and firmness of its alloys, 
that it replace heavier and more expen- 
sive gold. Other technicians found a 
place for it in instruments of commu- 
nication. 

Then came World War II and indium 
was found to be a vital defense metal. 
The Government of the United States 
wanted all of it. 

Now when planes fly overhead on 
their way to battle zones, Murray and 
the men in his laboratory in his Utica 
home know that somewhere in these 
flying beauties there’s a bit of indium 
combined with other metals to make 
the fighting units more efficient. 
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Mary G. Phillips recommends 
These Books for Your Children 


NYONE who reviews books for chil- 
dren carries a grave responsibility, for 
adults take the word of a reviewer and 
often give their “small fry” the books 
he recommends without looking at the 
literature themselves. Children are 
likely to devour whatever comes their 
way, and what they read becomes part 
of them for the rest of their lives; it 
hapes their future, builds their philos- 
ophy, influences all their thinking. 

So with temerity I approach the sub- 
ject of recent publications for children! 
My chief criterion is this: Do children 
enjoy this book? For you can give:a 
child what you think is a good book, but 
unless he agrees, he will thank you po- 
litely and perhaps put it aside unread, or 
will read it once without its entering 


into his bone and marrow. 


For ‘Small Fry’ 

During the past year or two, books 
with movable gadgets or surprises on 
each page have had an increasing vogue 
for the very yvoung, and several new ones 

re on the market. My experience with 

hese is that they soon wear out and 
become torn; the charm of the surprise 
wears off, and usually the story attached 

too mediocre to hold the child’s atten- 

n. One of the first to appear, which 

thstood for six months the rough lov- 
g of a 2-vear-old, is Pat and Bw ny. 

Yesterday I went into the Cornell Nur- 
ery School to see which of the many 

ooks there were most dog-eared—a sure 

gn that they are enjoyed by the “small 
fry.” A most popular set by Lois Lenski 
cludes The Little Sail Boat, The Little 
ljuto, The Little Farm, and others. I 
ave never seen any of these reviewed 
the academic reviewers of the New 
York Times or the New York Herald 
ine; I don’t know why, except that 
hese volumes have none of the fantastic 
or grotesque quality nor the often sad 


ttempts at humor that seem to be the 


shion today. They are simple little 
ooks, easy to hold, easy to understand, 
telling of the everyday routines of Mr. 
nd Mrs. Small and their children, show- 
familiar things in a homely way. 


Mary G. Phillips, formerly 
associate editor of "'Child- 
craft" magazine, has au- 
thored seven books for 
children. She is the wife 
of Frank Phillips, of Ithaca, 
N. Y., Past Vice-President 
of Rotary International. 
She is the mother of three. 





Each page has words on the left-hand 
page, a picture in color on the right-hand 
page. The 3-year-olds love them, and 
the more familiar the pictures and text 
become, the more they are enjoyed. 
Even 6-year-olds find them entertaining. 

For the nursery-school age, two vol- 
umes put out by the literature commit- 
tee of the International Kindergarten 
Union should not be overlooked. Told 
under the Blue Umbrella contains the 
best modern stories culled from chil- 
dren’s magaziues, and some stories and 
poems created by children themselves; 
Told under the Green Umbrella is a col- 
lection of old favorites. 

Another book loved by the Cornell 
Nursery School children is Engine, En- 
gine No. 9, by Edith Thacher Hurd, illus- 
trated by Clement Hurd. Here is a real- 
istic, factual account of a streamlined 
Diesel engine; the youngsters learn why 
it doesn’t puff smoke, how it takes up 
water, how it shunts freight cars, how it 
moves on a roundtable, how the engi- 
neer oils it, and the like. The pictures 
are so clear that the youngsters can ac- 
tually see what happens. 

For more fanciful picture books, one 
of the loveliest is The Colt of Moon 
Vountaia, written and illustrated by 
Dorothy P. Lathrop. Her sensitive, del- 
icately drawn illustrations have an in- 
tegrity and beauty that appeal to every 
child; such pictures will surely aid in 
developing a discriminating taste in 
art. This fairy story to my mind, and 
in the opinion of the children I have 
consulted, ranks far above the prize-win- 
ning Five Golden Wrens, a story and 
pictures by Hugh Troy. 

Books for “small fry” are difficult to 
write without being “cute” or affected, 
and often those that avoid these pitfalls 
are dull and unappealing. To fill the 
need for better books at this age level, 
Houghton Mifflin Company last Spring 
introduced a new series that children 
seem to have accepted wholeheartedly: 
Five and Ten, by Roberta Whitehead, 
which describes the fun of spending a 
nickel in Woolworth’s; Big Lonely Dog, 
by Lenore Harris; Everyday Birds, by 
Gertrude E. Allen; and Michael the Colt, 
by Katherine K. Garbutt. 


From 8 to 12 


The judgment of adults with regard 
to books for children is not infallible, 
as witnessed by the fate of the books 
that have received the Newbery medal 
in the past 12 years. Only four prize 


winners continue to be acclain 
children: Dr. Doolittle, Caddy 

lawn, Roller Skates, and Thimble § 
mer. The more recent are the last two 
named, and these deserve mention sj) 
children from 8 to 12, especially gi) 
enthusiastic about them. Roller § 


by Ruth Sawyer, illustrated by Valent; 


Angelo, is a story of childhood 
1890s. Lucinda spends a happy yea: 
New York City, rolling on her skates 
from one friendship and one adventur 
to another. 

Thimble Summer, written and illus 
trated by Elizabeth Enright, has a 
ern rural background. Children like the 
simple line drawings and colored plates 
as well as the life on the farm 
crises in harvests, and adventures wit! 
Garnet’s family and friends. 

The Mary Poppins books, by P. 
Travis, which first appeared sev 
years ago, seem to be on the way to be- 
coming classics. A recent edition con- 
tains the two volumes Mary Poppins and 
Mary Poppins Comes Back, and children 
will be glad to hear that on Decembe 
of this year, a new one, Mary Poppins 
Opens the Door, will be published. 

The 8-to-12s dwell in fairyland. The 
can lose themselves in the glory ai 
wonder of make-believe, and their hearts 
and imaginations glow as they liste! 
tales of that country. Of course, the} 
should not miss the stories of 
Brothers Grimm and Hans Anderso! 
nor Andrew Lang’s lonely prince, nor 
The Little Lame Prince, nor Miss Mu 
lock’s Mopsa the Fairy, but I should like 
to recommend also a modern fairy tale 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, The Lit- 
tle Prince. This may not be for children 
—TI have not tried it out—but I should 
like the opportunity of reading it al 
to a group of them. It carries deep 
meaning and has a moral. 

The Heritage Press this Fall is bri 
ing out reprints of old favorites 
gladden the hearts of the oldsters and 
are welcomed by youngsters: The Ad 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn and Thi 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, with Is 
trations in color by Norman Rockwell 
and Alice in Wonderland and Th) 
the Looking Glass, with the only illus- 
trations acceptable to the older g¢ 
tion, those by Sir John Tenniel. It is t 
be hoped that this company will 1 t 
The Wind in the Willows, and l nel 
Remus, for it would be too bad fo! 
dren of this generation to miss tliese 
classics. 

For parents who do not seem to know 
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) talk to their children about God, 
McNally & Company are bringing 
is season a book by Mary Alice 
director of children’s work for 
ternational Council of Religious 
tion, entitled Tell Me about God. 
ly nondenominational, this beau- 
illustrated book reflects the think- 


leaders in religious education. 


The Teen Ages 


war is uppermost in the minds 
er boys and girls and they are de- 
ng all kinds of war books. They 
need books written specially for 
age, for all the heroic firsthand ac- 
s of combat experience and endur- 
e, such as Thirty Seconds over Tokyo, 
fed W. Lawson; Eddie Ricken- 
er’s story, Seven Came Through; 
The Raft, by Robert Trumbell, are 
;; but on the Fall lists are several 
will want to place on their own 
shelves. Young Heroes of the War, by 
Joseph Gollomb and Alice Taylor, tells 
true stories of youth from 6 to 17 years 
of age; Ted Shane in his Heroes of the 
Pacific tells of courage on that front; 
and Don Cook sketches America’s mili- 
tary leaders in Fighting Americans of 


el 


tney 


Today. 

What boys are asking for most of all, 
particularly those who are airplane spot- 
One that 
public li- 


ters, are books about aviation. 
is already well thumbed at 
braries is America’s Fighting Planes in 
iction, a book of pictures—in color—of 
fighter planes, with 
panying descriptions. Reed Kinert, the 
author and illustrator, is a painter and 
an instructor at Ryan Field, California, 
hence he knows his planes and the es- 
sential features that boys want to find 
write about them 
Since 


American accom- 


and can 
without becoming too technical. 
it is all I can do to tell a transport from 
a bomber, I am in no position to judge 
many books on aviation in the 
Fall lists, but I believe that boys will 
apply the adjective “keen” to the fol- 
lowing: They Fly for Victory, by Keith 
Ayling; Flights to Glory, by John Pur- 
cell; the 1943 Boy Scouts Yearbook, a 
collection of aviation stories; C. J. Hy- 
lander’s Flying Power; The War Plart 
and How It Works, by Captain Burr W. 
Leyson; and Man in the Air, by Herbert 
Zim. The biography of Major General 
James H. Doolittle, entitled Lightning 
in the Sky, by Carl Mann, is another re- 
cent book. 


out about, 


of the 


For Americans 


Books about American history are in 
great demand by educators in my coun- 
try, for young people need plenty of 
reading that will give them a sense of 
national heritage. Such a background 
book is The Matchlock Gun, by Walter 
Edmonds, a story of early American 
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courage, with the scene laid in the Hud- 
son Valley in 1756. Another for young- 
er readers is Sextant and Sails, the 
Story of Nathaniel Bowditch, by Robert 
E. Berry. Bowditch, born in 1773, worked 
out mathematical problems during a sea 
fight while sitting on a powder keg! He 
lived at sea, but took time to write The 
New Practical Navigator 
which became a classic for shipmasters 
The best 
' 


the hands of American children to give 


American 


book I know of to put into 


them an abiding sense of the American 


spirit is Watchwords of Liberty: A 
These 


Robert 


Pageant of American Quotations. 


are selected and illustrated by 


Lawson. The quotations, stirring words 
that make 


faster, have with them enough descrip- 


every American heart beat 


many years has been interpreting 








ica for boys, has added another to his 
long list of biographies rhis e it 
the story of Francis Scott Key and the 
days of the early growth of the United 
states It is en f Free s 
* * + 

Books mentioned, publ 

Pat and Bunny (Ss on & Scl 
Little Sail Boat, Loi Lé ki Onfe 7 
versity Press) The Lit futo. Lois Len 
ki (Oxford University P ) | Litt 
Farm, Lois Lenski (Oxford (| \ 
Press). —Told under the B l re r (In 
ternational Kinder te I ol Told 
der the Green ’ ¢ (Inte K 
dergarten Union) EB I \ 9 


Edith Thacher Hurd (Lothron, Lee & Shep- 





hard, $1).—The Colt of Moon Mo ta 
Dorothy P. Lathrop (Mac lal I 
Golden Wrens, Hugh Troy (Oxford Univer 
sity Press, $1) ‘ive and Te Roberta 
Whitehead (Houghton Mifflin, &85e) Big 
Lonely Dog, Leonore Harris (Houghton 
Mifflin, 85c).—Everyday Birds, Gertrude | 


Allen (Houghton Mifflin, 85c).—Michael the 











FOUR LADS seemingly with but a single thought: to find a book which will help them to 
lose themselves in what Mrs. Mary Phillips calls “the glory and wonder of make-believe.” 


tion of the circumstances under which 
they were uttered to set the mood, and 
keeping with 
William 


the Mayflower’s 


illustrations are in 

The 
account of 
“So they committed 
of God 


By means of the brief say- 


the 
that 
Bradford's 


mood. first is from 


journey: them- 


selves to the will and resolved 


to proceed.” 
ings, we follow the course of American 
history: “Give me liberty or give me 
death!”; “We hold 
self-evident”; down to 
Pearl Harbor!”’; and “Sighted sub, sank 


these truths to be 


‘Remember 


same.” Here are our past, our present, 
and our future. Young people will gain 
courage and steadfastness from know- 


ing these quotations. 

Another “strictly American” book for 
young people is From Sea to Shining 
a collection of photographs by 
Dyett, the 

is that 
which will open the eyes 


Sea, 
best chapter of 


“Amer- 


James G. 
which, I think, 
ica Is People,” 
of young people, and grownups too, to 
the variety of races who are all “Amer- 
icans.” The text, simple and direct, will 
add to Americans’ pride in their coun- 
try, and will give a true feeling of how 


entitled 


democracy works. 


Rupert Sargent Holland, who for 


Colt, Katherine K. Garbutt (Houghton Mif- 
flin, 85c).—The Story of Doctor Doolittle, 
Hugh Lofting (Stokes, $1.50) Roller 
Skates, Ruth Sawyer (Viking, $2) Thimble 
Summer, Elizabeth Enright (Farrar & Rine 
hart, $2).—Mary Poppins, P. L. Travis (Rey 
nal & Hitchcock, $1) Vary Poppins Comes 
Back, P. L. Travis (Reynal & Hitchcock, $1) 


Mary Poppins Opens the Door, P. L 
Travis (Reynal & Hitchcock) Th Little 
Prince, Antoine de Saint-Exupéry (Reynal & 
Hitchcock, $2) The ddventures of Huckle 
berry Finn, Mark Twain (Heritage Press, 
$1.95) .—The Adventures of To Sawyer 
(Heritage Press, $1.95) ilice in Wonder- 
land, Lewis Carroll (Heritage Press, $1.95) 

Through the Looking Glass, Lewis Carroll 


(Heritage Press, $1.95).—Tell Me about God, 
Mary Alice Jones (Rand, McNally, $2).- 

Thirty Seconds over Tokyo, Ted W. Law 
son (Random House, $2).—Seven Came 
Through, Eddie tickenbacker (Doubleday, 
Doran, $1.50).—The Raft, Robert Trumbell 
(Henry Holt, $2.50) Young Heroes of the 
War, Joseph Gollomb and Alice Taylor (Van 


guard, $2.50) —Heroes of the Pacific, Ted 
Shane (Messner, $3) Fighting Americans 
of-Today, Don Cook (Dutton, $2.50) {mer- 


ica’s Fighting Planes in Action, Reed Kinert 
(Macmillan, $2.50).—They Fly for Victory, 
Keith Ayling (Nelson, $2.59) Flights to 
Glory, John Purcell (Vanguard, $2.50).— 
Boy Scouts Handbook, 1943 (Appleton-Cen 
tury, $2.50). —Flying Power, C. J. Hylander 
(Macmillan, $2).—The War Plant and How 


It Works, Burr W. Leyson (Dutton, $2.50). 
—Man in the Air, Herbert Zim (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3).—Lightning in the Sky, Carl 
Mann (McBride, $2.50).—The Matchlock 
Gun, Walter Edmonds (Dodd, Mead, $2) 

Sexrtant and Sails, the Story of Nathaniel 
Bowditch, Robert E jerry (Dodd, Mead, 


$2.50).—Watchwords of Liberty: A Pageant 
of American Quotations, Robert Lawson 
(Little, Brown, $2) From Sea to Shining 
Sea, James G. Dyett (Oxford University 
Press, $2).—Freedom's Flay, Rupert Sargent 
Holland (Macrae-Smith, $2). 
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LIFE IS ONE long siesta jor this winsome and her dolly. 


‘hiquitina 


Winning along the ‘T. B.’ Front 


Costa Rica Rotarians saw the need, got to work, did the job—and 
a fine, modern preventatorium for perilled children is the outcome. 


UTUMN sleet beat against the as Eve visit to a rural nursing home, 


be 


ndow I sneezed, and for the th ere some 50 boys and girls were 
‘ cared for as incipient sufferers from 
The | al iberculosis. The visit was pleasant, 
convinced the Rotarians that the 
How would you like to go to (¢ children lacked adequate quarters and 
Rica? e asked, as appeared f t facilities—and so the idea for an 
center in ] editorial sancti to-the-minute preventatorium was 
mu can read Ina n 
Under the leadership of Costa Rica’s 
Minister of Health, Dr. Pena Cha- 
chill) arria (twice President of the San José 
ow, toss a Palm Beach suit it Rotary Club and a Past District Gov- 


That +i) } : "} ' ‘ 4 . 
ina Stlili leaves me Nwenty of ne en 


nd head south—find out all ye ernor), the Rotarians set about to raise 
When the money was 
orium sponsored by San José Rotari obtained, it was turned over to the 


Lhe tubercule > preventa a sizable fund. 


Government, and construction began on 
So that’s how Scoopy and I turned up the Franklin D. Infantile 
s of Modesto Preventatorium. Dedication of the at- 
building took place January 


toosevelt 
Central America as gues 
tinez, San José newspaper publishe active 
Rotary Club President—and what 1942—President Roosevelt’s 60th 

of good neig birthday. 
Scoopy and I found true Latin hospi- 


as visitors to the preventatorium. 


when San José Rotarians made a Christ- One of the largest buildings in Costa 


ITS SUN DECK open to the friendly sky, this modern, one-floor structu*e lessens fatiguing stair climbing, is planned for cross ventilation 


Plenty of rest is a cardinal principle of this preventatori 





Rica, it is designed in the modern 
topped by a pleasant sun deck to pen 
epen-air therapy for endangered lungs 
San José, famed for its delightful 
mate, draws many tableland visitors 
seeking relief from the heat of 
The preventatorium 
now an added attraction for medica 









INNING 1 
coastal areas. bon on his 
men of many lands, who come to 

its operation. 

Emphasis is placed on cheerful, fore- 
sighted treatment of the boy and girl 
patients through a regimen of rest, 
good food, supervised play, meticulous 
cleanliness, and—above_ all—friendly, 
intimate care. 


he 


Accommodations are 
provided for a total of 150 youngsters 
P.S. Even though 
they’ve realized 
their dream,- San 
José Rotarians still 
keep their annual 
Christmas Eve date. 
—Yours, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN 














SERENE QUIET, in scrupulously clean surroundings 


the full recovery of these incipient sufferers fro 





NNTAT 


INNING willing codperation is half the battle for the physician, here AS THIS X-RAY apparatus indicates, the preventat is equipped witl 
pen on his daily round, as the nurse records his detailed instructions. the latest scientific devices needed in combatting pulmonary ailments. 


Detainees 


hh 


A GOOD appetite is a basic requirement 
for good health, and these youngsters 
(left) appease it with both hands. ... No 


C7 i CoO TT stevie . Ti THnOsSsHnHnNerTe rier & ete 





LEAS LIA , 
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FROM COSTA RICA to Alaska, from Chungking to Mexico City, A NEWCOMER, 


this little fellow undergoes his first treatme: 
the dentist’s chair and whirring drill evoke the same response. 


before taking his place in the ordered life of the preventatori 


er 
live 
nual 
inte! 
it h 
(thi 
ver! 


a the 


has 
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EXERCISE —in jist the right amounts— builds up resistance THEIR OWN Victory Gardens keep youngsters busy, teach helpful 
to disease for these boys, ready for a workout in the gymnasium. lessons in husbandry against the day when they will return home 


EELS TCLS: SETI A I 


THE PLAY HOUR is a welcome interlude 
in a highly systematized day —and it is 
obvious that “ring-around-the-rosie” (left), 
doubtless under some other name, is not a he | son 
stranger to Central America. . . . (Right) ‘| fluo 
Sun bathers troop down from their pleasant : aeyeerts tho 
roof deck, where they've been storing up Cait! bloc 
precious vitamin D under healthful tans. 1 


pro 


nen 


pDOoIs 
I 


pow 
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@ The Numerous Nylons. To most 
people, nylon means stockings. Nylon 
is really not the name of a thing, but, 
like the word “alcohol,” the name of 
a class of compounds. Just as there 
are hundreds of alcohols, so there may 
pe hundreds of nylons. Stockings, for 
exainple, are made of nylon fiber No. 
66. We are already familiar with ny- 
lon screens, nylon paint brushes, and 
nylon tooth brushes—and now come 
nylon plastics for molding. Nylon is 
the moplastic and can be reheated and 
remolded again and again like bees- 
wax, but the softening point is high— 
450°. Light in weight, unaffected by 
acids, and easily machined, nylon plas- 
tics will no doubt find many industrial 


@ Exit Worms. Intestinal worms in 
livestock have cut farmers’ profits an- 
nually by amounts that sound like the 
interest on the national debt. Recently 
it has been found that phenothiazine 
(thiodiphenyl-amine) is a nearly perfect 
vermifuge, especially for ruminants, but 
the proper administration of the drug 
has been a problem, since stock do not 
like it in food. The University of Cali- 
fornia has suggested that phenothiazine 
be mixed with the blocks of salt sup- 
plied to cattle and sheep. When the 
animals lick the salt blocks, they get 
the drug, apparently without knowing 
it, and intestinal worms are thus easily 
eradicated. 


® Poisoning the Hoppers. The widely 
used sodium-arsenite baits for grasshop- 
pers have been effective, but dangerous 
to sheep and other animals. Pest-con- 
trol operators have now found that the 
cheap sodium silicofluoride is much less 
soluble—and consequently more perma- 
nent, especially in rainy seasons—less 
poisonous to stock, but even more poi- 
sonous to the grasshoppers. All silico- 
fluorides are deadly poison to insects, 
though but slightly poisonous to red 
blooded animals. These facts may soon 
prove the grasshoppers’ undoing. 


® New Insulation. With war reducing 
the rubber stockpile, electric wires on 
planes are generally insulated with a 
plastic coating. However, the extreme 
cold of stratosphere and arctic flying 
makes the coating brittle and causes it 
to crack under the plane’s vibration. 
Ethyl cellulose, made from cellulose and 
alcohol, has now been found to with- 
stand both frigid temperatures and 
those as high as 175° F. It is now be- 
ing used to insulate wires on airplanes. 


® Explosive Wood. Cotton linters were 
once a waste because they were too 
Short to spin, but later they were ni- 
trated for gun cotton and smokeiess 
powder. When World War II began, 
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the demand for cellulose nitrate far ex- 
ceeded the supply of cotton linters. The 
shortage has now been remedied by 
adapting wood pulp to smokeless-pow- 
der manufacture. This has been of 
greatest value to Australia and Canada, 
which produce no cotton, but have an 
abundance of supplies of wood pulp. 
This happy solution of the nitrocellu- 
lose problem resulted from pulp puri- 
fication previously worked out for rayon 
manufacturers. Thus solving a’ prob 





Inventions the World 
Is Waiting For 


1. An electric light ten times as effi- 
cient as any we have. 

2. An improved automobile gas en- 
gine three or four times as efficient as 
the present type. 

3. A rainproof and sunproof paint 
for wooden structures. 

4. An alloy of aluminum as resistant 
to fatigue as steel. 

5. A metal or other material to take 
the place of rapidly dwindling resources 
of copper and lead. 

6. A material as good as leather for 


shoes. 
—Dr. Colin Garfield Fink, 
of Columbia University, 
in the New York Times 











lem of one industry has also solved an- 
other one so vital to war needs. It is 
estimated that wood-pulp development 
will save the United States at least 20 
million dollars in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder in 1943 alone. 


@ Corn Board. One of the most aggra- 
vating wastes in America’s corn belt is 
cornstalks. They are hard to dispose 
of, do not burn well, and have little 
value as a fertilizer. Dr. O. R. Sweeney, 
of Iowa State College, has worked for 
years on possible commercial uses of 
cornstalks. Among the products he has 
developed is a wallboard of great 
strength, light weight, low moisture ab- 
sorption, and high heat-insulating and 
soundproofing efficiency. It does not 
contain sugar residues which attract in- 
sects. Maizewood, he calls it, and it is 
already in commercial production. 


@ Wedded for Life. We have had plas- 
tic bonding of wood for some time, but 
until recently we have had no bonding 
process that would join wood, glass, 
leather, rubber, and plastics to metal or 
to each other. Such a process (Reanite 
bonding), now in use for vital war ap- 
plication, will find thousands of peace- 
time uses. Engineers have long sought 
a foolproof method of uniting widely 
dissimilar materials in order to utilize 
the full properties of each. To combine, 
for example, the lightness and insulat- 








ing qualities of plywood with the sur- 
face of aluminum, stainless steel, or 
plastic will make possible many new 
and valuable fabrications. 


















@ Glass Ropes. Glass filaments, fine as 
a spider’s web, are now drawn and spun 


into thread, twine, and cordage Rope 
made of them is, size for size, twice as 
strong as hemp rope But the supreme 


| 
ClO) 


advantage is that fiberglass rope 
not shrink when wet To “make loose” 
a wet ship hawser in the past has re 
quired marlin spikes and much profan- 
ity, but these glass ropes are said to 


untie as easily when wet as when dry. 


@® More Nylon Uses. \s a tire fabric, 
nylon is even superiol to Cordura rayon, 
so widely used in tires for military vehi- 
cles. For parachutes it is better than 
silk and approaches more closely than 
any other fabric that impossible ideal 
ol “no weight, no mas 


strength.” 


infinite 
It provides the only tow rope 
that can be successfully used on gliders 
Any other rope will snap when the tow 
plane jerks the glider into the air, but 
nylon rope will stretch a little, which 
prevents breaking. 
out nylon ropes, glider flights would be 
nearly impossible. 


It is said that with 


@ Blaring Radios Exit. A new radio 
speaker diffuses the sound from the ceil- 
ing like rain and the 
louder when you are 
when you are across a large room. The 
sound is distributed evenly about the 
room and without distortion at all dis- 
tances. This speaker is said to eliminate 
all humming, static, or 
ances so that folks can move about the 
house and hear the radio without an- 
noying the neighbors. A fine post-war 
gift for the folks next door? 


* a 


volume is no 


close to it than 


other disturb- 


This de partme nt conducted by 
Hilton Ira Jones. Address inquiries to 
Peeps Department, THe RoTARIAN Maga- 


zine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Photo: Westinghouse 








TOWERS of protection are these porcelain 
parts which will guard oil-filled radio con- 
densers against electrical flashovers that 
may occur when American war planes reach 
altitudes of 30,000 feet and more. Here an 
inspector makes a final check on a “tower.” 
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Rotery Clubs 
5,199 


Rotarians 
210.000 


Rotary 





Flags Are Given When the MoncLova 


to Bind Friendship Mexico, Rotary Club 


received its charter 
last January, a guest at the ceremony 
was Kyle A. Ervin, then President of 
the Larepo, Tex., Rotary Club. Im 
pressed by the Rotary spirit he saw, 
Rotarian Ervin recently made another 
visit to MONCLOVA, presented its Rotari 
ans with a United States flag. 

The “Stars and Stripes” and_ the 
“Union Jack” hang side by side today 
in the warrant officers’ and sergeants’ 
mess at Camp Ipperwash, Ontario—the 
former banner being a gift of the Por' 
Huron, Micu., Rotary Club. Above the 
flags hang portraits of King George and 


Queen Elizabeth. 


Parade Helps Lot Thousands of people 
of Crippled Tot from both sides of 

the border witnessed 
the 22nd annual carnival and parade 
staged by the Rotary Club of Savi 
Ste. MarIE, ONT., CANADA. One thou 
sand American soldiers and 200 WACs 
joined 300 Canadian troops in the mili 
tary contingent of the parade. Proceeds 
of $6,000 will be divided equally between 
the Club’s Crippled-Children Work and 
its War Services fund. 


Each of Peru’s 32 
Rotary Clubs recent- 
y received a compli- 
mentary copy of the August issue of 
Click, American pictorial magazine—the 
gift of the M1iam1, FLa., Club. It contains 


Show Peru How 
Other Half Lives 











COVERING this shirt front with money, 
residents of Stettler, Alta., Canada, provided 
$305 for their Christmas gifts to townsmen 
who are now prisoners of war. Twenty- 
eight Stettler boys, taken as prisoners on 
the Dieppe raid, are to be the recipients. 
Their names are lettered on the shirt front. 
President Harry Wotherspoon (left), of the 
Stettler Rotary Club, originated the novel 
campaign. At the right is the chairman of 
the town’s parcel fund for war prisoners. 
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Rotary Events Calendar 


Only regularly scheduled Committee 
meeting for November is that of the 
Constitution and By-Laws Committee of 
Rotary International. It will be held 
on November 29 and 30, in Chicago. 











a portrayal of a typical U. S. Rotary Club 

including several pictures of Immedi- 
ate Past International President Ferdi- 
nand Carbajal, of Lima, Perv. 


When famine swept 
BiJAPuR, INDIA, last 
Summer, Rotarians 
of SHOLAPUR responded at once. The 
Club reports daily feeding of 2,000 per- 
sons—boys and girls under 12, and older 
people of more than 60—with a total ex- 
penditure in five months of almost 20,000 
Baropa is one of the neighbor- 
ing Clubs that has contributed to the 
fund. 


Indian Club 
Fights Famine 


rupees, 


War Goes on— Despite the critical 
but Rotary Grows! War problems it 

faces and the fact 
that at every point its borders touch 
combat areas, Sweden contributes one 
of the latest Clubs to join Rotary Inter- 
national—that of Sédertalje. Other re- 
cent newcomers are Randfontein, South 
Africa; Papantla, Mexico; and Loberia, 
Argentina. 


Tells of 18 Days 
Adrift at Sea 


How it feels to spend 
18 mid-Winter days 
on the high seas in 
an open boat was told Rotarians of New- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, When they 
had as their guest Captain G. W. Rob- 
inson, O.B.E. A Newcastle man, Captain 
Robinson was one of four survivors of a 
ship sunk by a U-boat. It was neces- 
sary to amputate both his legs after his 
rescue, 


Rotarians _ t} 


Put Shoulders to 
out the United s 


Bond Wagon tes 


turned in another 


outstanding job when they thre 
percent support behind Americ: 
cent Third War Loan drive fo 

lion dollars. 

In some communities Rotary 
spearheaded the entire campaign 
others they supplied area chairme; 
and committee workers; in pro 
every one they were active, aggress 
bond sellers and enthusiastic bond | 
ers. Typical of their participation ary 
these random examples: 


SEATTLE, WASH., Rotarians, in charge 


of the drive’s opening day in that city’s 


Victory Square, accounted for sales of 
7 million dollars before night fell. The 


Rotary Club won the honor of ser 
as campaign starter on the basis of 
record-breaking bond day at the S 

in the previous war-bond drive, when 
topped all other participants in the are: 

The CAMERON, TEX., Rotary Club again 
supplied the county campaign chairma 
as it did in the Second War Loan 
erations. 

A special War-Bond Committee of t] 
SaLT LAKE City, UTan, Club swung 
action, provided labels for purchase 
ders so that credit could be given 
Club for bonds bought by Rotarians 

The chairman of the Gulfport-Pass 
Christian Harrison County Dist 
drive was a member of the Rotary Club 
of GULFPORT, Miss. 

Colonel Carlos P. Romulo, heroic : 
to General Douglas MacArthur in the ( 
fense of Bataan, and a Past Vice-Pr 
dent of Rotary International, spoke 
the “kickoff” luncheon of the Akro: 
Ou10, Rotary Club opening the drive 
that community. 

Erick, OKLA., Rotarians have a uniq 
scheme for promoting war-bond sales 
Every two weeks one member’s name is 
selected by lot and he is obliged to buy 
a bond within two weeks from that date. 











THREE Swiss Rotary Clubs banded together to provide this Summer camp for orphans in their 
Canton, Sponsors are the Clubs at Neuchatel, La Chaux-de-Fonds, and Val de Travers. 
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joys good standing, has paid his 
d is present when his name is 
the Club donates $1 toward the 
iS members of the FILLMORE, 
Club purchased bonds’ worth 
at one recent meeting—against 
of $420,000 for the entire com- 


while, Canadian Rotarians’ are 
active in similar drives. A typ- 
1 report is that the 27 members of the 
¢icKVILLE, N. B., Club raised $1,500 at 
eting. 
vy Clubs in the British Isles also 
ie attack.”” At Wooprorp, for ex- 
the Club President presided at 
ic luncheons that helped raise 
an one-third of a million pounds 
onal savings—one, during “Tank 
which netted £100,000, and the 
luring “Wings for Victory Week,” 
produced £253,000. 


The president of the 
SouTH SIDE OF ST. Jo- 
SsEPH, Mo., Lions Club 
timidated Rotarians of that commu- 
by packing a 12-gauge shotgun as 

vent about the streets and into a 
meeting; the Lions’ secretary in- 

1 a stellar Rotary pitcher to his 
for a ruby-rare steak dinner, tak- 


Horrific Plot 
laid to Lions 


e twirler’s mind off serious sport; 
Rotary Club’s regular caterer re- 
ved all “B” (for baseball) vitamins 


m the food he served; two rivals 
wed the diamond with full-grown 
liggers, and one Lion (aware many 


Lions can see in the dark) used his su- 
ranatural influence to tamper with the 
producing low-hanging clouds 
of the big game—or so say 
the SourtH Sipe or St. JosePpH Rotarians 
1 explaining how they lost their soft- 
ill contest with the Lions by a7 to 12 
The Rotarians have ordered all 
record of the “calamitous game” barred 
from their archives and have “prohib- 
ted” its discussions at any meeting of 
e Lions Club, or “between two or more 
assembled Lyin’ members.” 


we ather 


n the day 


score. 


Words and Music Let any other Rotary 
for 4 Objects Club in the world 
come forward to say 
“lift their faces to the 
sky and, from memory, sing a song 
about the Four Objects” at every meet- 
ing. That’s the challenge issued by the 
lowa Faris, Iowa, Rotary Club. Its 
song (to the tune of I’ve Been Work- 
ing on the Railroad): 
I've been dining at the Princess, 
Always on Monday. 
I've been dining at the Princess, - 
Twelve-ten at Rotary; 
To develop my acquaintance, 
Dignify my occupation well, 
Apply the great ideal of service, 
Ring the International bell. 
The parody’s composer is Iowa FA.LLs 


Rotarian John D. Clinton. 


that its members 


Boast Finest “The finest year in 
Year Ever its more than 21 

years of active life” 
is the way Charles K. Browne, Past 
Governor of the old 56th District, de- 
Scribes 1942-43 for the Rotary Club of 
Staunton, Va. There are many rea- 
sons for his statement, no doubt, but he 
lays stress on the Club’s vitality, of 
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IF YOU are partial to peanut candy, or pea- 
nut butter, you may owe thanks to the 40 
men of the Albany, Ga., Rotary Club who 


took to the fields to help save the “goober” 


crop. Joining the U. S. Crop Corps, they 
earned $250 for their Club's crippled-children 
fund. One work-weary member later said 
he had “swapped sweat for satisfaction.” 


r 










Minn., 
citizens turned out to beat the labor shortage 
when a bumper crop of sweet corn ripened. 


ALMOST ALL able-bodied Fairmont, 


a 


st 
RMONTS 


icToRy 








Its normal population (7,000) reduced by serv- 
ice and war-industry needs, Fairmont acted 
on the double-quick. Rotarians went all-out. 











THOSE ARE chocolate bars being pitched 
into a box by Sudbury, Ont., Canada, Rotar- 
ians—and they’ll pep up Royal Canadian 
Air Force men pitching bombs for the United 


Acting on the plea of 


Nations overseas. 
a Sudbury Rotarian now serving as chaplain 


at a British bombing station, the Club col- 
lects and sends the bars at regular intervals. 
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THE STEAK hung high when this 3%4- 
pound cut of beef brought a $100,000 
top bid at a Springfield, Ill., Rotary 
Club bond auction. Buyer was W. J 
Hiller, insurance executive (center At 
right is Club President W. R. Schnirring. 








Photo: ‘‘Dick’’ Whittington 








TWENTY-FOUR hours were all that Florence, 
Calif., Rotarians and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars required to convert an idea into this 





A COLTON, CALIF., Rotarian postmaster im- 
personated “Uncle Sam” at the Third War 
Loan drive luncheon of that city’s Club, 


50 


community Bond House. Working with other 
Florence service clubs, the sponsors report 
bond sales tripling earlier expectations. 





Photo: San Bernardino Sua 
when $60,000 in bonds were sold at a 100- 
percent-attendance meeting. “Uncle Sam’‘s” 
appearance was a surprise program feature. 
















which one yardstick is 20 new memlh¢ 
That puts the roster at an all-time hig 
—despite losses due to wartime cor 
tions. 


Organize Own “Just a bun 


Soap-Box Forum fellows who e1 
thinking out loud,” 


is.one description applied to the Fel- 
lowship Club composed of Exmira, N. ' 
Rotarians who meet once a week for an 
informal “gab fest.” Naturally, the war 
and the world of the future dominate the 
discussions right now in this forensic 
free-for-all, but almost any topic is like- 
ly to pop up. The Fellowship Club grew 
out of the fact that many Exmira Ro- 
tarians customarily have luncheon 
downtown in their city. Its sessions ; 
open to all Rotarians. 


Box lunches < 
back yards were su 
stituted for tabl 
d’hote service and dining room by ( 
HASSET, Mass., Rotarians when they we 
deprived of a regular meeting place dur 
ing the Summer months. By this date, 
however, they were expected to be in- 
stalled in their own Rotary Hall, ne¢ 
permanent headquarters for the Clu) 
Far from discouraging attendance, t 
alfresco sessions actually saw an 
crease in the weekly turnout. 


Back Yard Is 
Meeting Setting 


( 


1,000 Youngsters Approximately 1,0! 
Enjoy This Camp oys — drawn from 


the Boy Scouts, 4H 
Clubs, Y.M.C.A., and similar groups— 
enjoyed the hospitality of Camp Rotary 
as this Youth Service project of the 
MonTGoMERY, ALA., Rotary Club recently 
marked its 22nd year. Comfortable, 
screened-in living quarters, a mess hall 
seating 150, a private water supply, and 
a swimming pier are among the attrac- 
tions on the 180-acre tract that houses 
the camp. No fees are charged the 
young guests, who this year shared [2 
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cilities With the Alabama State Guard, 
which uses the camp as a training cen- 
ter. Once the peak vacation season is 
over, Rotarians and their families have 
the use of the camp for fishing and out- 
door expeditions. 





Wherever United 
States mail 
can follow them, men 
and women of MELROSE, Mass., are being 
kept posted oh home-town news while 
they fight on global fronts—and their 
nformer is News from Melrose, a breezy, 
icked, capsule-size tabloid news- 
paper compiled and issued by the MEL- 
nose Rotary Club. Liberally illustrated 
with photographs of home-towners and 


Bringing ‘Home’ 
to the Front 


service 








srin-winning cartoons, the paper em- 
hasizes news of men and women in 
service, together with plenty of local 


chat that’s bound to give morale a boost 


in Italy, Guadalcanal, Iceland, or some 

other far corner. 

Alabama Donates International  good- 
will, through a di- 


Field Ambulance 
rect application of 

the ideal of service, is the motive Ala- 
Rotarians ascribe to their pur- 
chase of an American field ambulance 
for presentation to the famed British 
sh Army. Fully equipped (Rotarians 
the 164th District raised $2,500 to 
ver the cost), the ambulance saw ac- 
tion in Africa, backing up British sol- 
s in pursuit of the Afrika Korps. 


bama 


lie 


The Rotary Punch, 
issued by the Sioux 

City, Iowa, Rotary 
Club, recently went domestic in a big 
way, when the Club published a special 
ight-page edition devoted entirely to 
information on canning. General point- 
ers and specific suggestions on canning, 
lescription of processes required for 
food to be canned, and recipes made up 
the contents of this practical contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 


Bulletin Becomes 
Canning Guide 


Rotary’s Work Pile 
project will be the 
focus of attention at 
the early meetings of a forum planned 
for members of the Toronto, ONT., 
CanaDA, Rotary Club. Scheduled for a 
series of meetings during the Fall and 
Winter months, the forum will consider 
a wide range of subjects. 


Forum to Study 
Work Pile 





Six of the 16 boys 
from VAN’ WERT, 
Ou10, who enjoyed 12 
days of camping under Y.M.C.A. aus- 
pices last Summer were enabled to at- 
tend by contributions from the local Ro- 
tary Club. Partial financial aid is given 
by Rotarians to youngsters qualifying as 
to “worthiness and need.” 


Help Boys Enjoy 
Summer Camp 





Congressman Dies One way alert Rotary 
Reports to Club Clubs in the United 

States are keeping 
up with the news—and providing them- 
selves with popular programs—is by se- 
curing as speakers their Congressmen 
who are home on visits. For example, 
when Representative Martin Dies was in 
his home district during the recent re- 
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cess, he highlighted a_ well-attended 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Port 
ARTHUR, TEX., reporting on “Everybody’s 
Business” in Washington, including the 
important work of the Committee to In- 
vestigate Un-American Activities, of 
which he is the chairman 

CoLTon, CaALtt 
to the Kiwanis Club of their city 
they heard Harry R 
Sheppard, chairman of a 
subcommittee on naval 
report on his 26,000-mile war-plant in- 
spection tour. 


Rotarians played host 
when 
Representative 
Congressional 


app! opriations, 


How the near-by 
Canadian Women’s 
Army Corps training 
center operates told Rotarians of 
KITCHENER AND WATERLOO, ONT., C 
by the CWAC commandant at a special 
Rotary celebration of the center’s second 
anniversary. KITCHENER-WATERLOO Rotar- 


Hear CWAC 
Commandant 


was 
NADA, 


ians pass on the suggestion to other 
Clubs, seeking outstanding programs 
that women-in-service have an interest 


ing story to tell. 














Californi 


FOURTEEN of southern 


1s Rotary 
Clubs responded to the appeal of a former 
Manila, P. I., Rotarian for bolo knives to be 
given members of the 2nd Filipino Infantry. 


terrifying—Filipino 
the Rotarians 


Traditional—and 
the knives cost 


weap 
$2,500. 


ons, 



























PRESENTATION of a Tri-Color standard by 
an Alabama Congressman was the feature 


























EVEN THOUGH inclement weather forced 
them indoors, these Rotarians of Australia 
went right on with plans for a barbecue 
which was the feature of a joint meeting of 
Goulburn and Cootamundra Clubs. 


At the 









of a recent féte staged by Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
Rotarians, honoring French Aviation Cadets. 









right of “Chief Chef” W. H. Williams stands 
H. G. O. Burrows, then District Governor; to 


the left are Goulburn’s 1942-43 President, 
H. K. Coutts, and Gordon Bruderlin, 1943-44 
President of the visiting Cootamundra Club. 
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Usuors. Since the October issue of Davip ANTONIO DA SILVA CARNEIRO, Curi- 
THE RoOTARIAN went to press, five of tyba, Brazil; PRESIDENT CHARLES L. 
Rotary’s international Committees have WHEELER, Member ex officio; and VICE- 
met at the Central Office of the Secre PRESIDENT Harry C. BULKELEY, Abingdon, 
tariat in Chicago. Much of their time Ill., liaison member of the Board to the 
was spent in grounding their programs Committee. 
on the work of their predecessors, but Guests at the opening session included 
out of their deliberations emerge WILFRED Sykes, chairman of the post- 
NEWS. And here it is—streamlined and war planning committee of the Na- 
highlighted for the man who runs as he tional Association of Manufacturers; 
reads: Water B. SCHLEITER, regional manager 
On Participation of Rotarians in the of the Committee for Economic Devel- 

i Post-War World. It was agreed that the opment; CoLOoNeEL JOHN N. ANpDREws, of 
efforts of the Committee for the past the Reémployment Division of the Selec- 
two vears should be continued, but that tive Service Board; LAWRENCE J. FEN- 
this year the emphasis should fall on LON, Chairman of the National Clearing 
the Work Pile. Individual Rotarians, House; and Noet SARGENT, secretary of 
especially in small communities, may the National Association of Manufac- 
feel that there is little they can do to turers. 

2 remake the world. But they can spark Magazine. Plans were mapped for in- 
plug a community effort to inventory creased use of the magazine—THE Ro- 
needed post-war work—such as painting rARIAN, in English, and Revista Roraria, 
houses, building hospitals, replacing in Spanish—through the organization of 
wornout home and office furnishings, Committees in Rotary Clubs to promote 
et which means post-war jobs. (See reader interest, to develop home-talent 
San Francisco—No. 1 Work Pile City, programs from current articles, and to 
page &.) encourage subscriptions for _ schools, 

Attending the meeting were CHAIRMAN libraries, ete. Special emphasis will be 

2 Pau. B. McKee, Portland, Oreg.; Vict placed on “Fourth Object subscriptions” 

CHAIRMAN LUTHER H. Hopces, New York, to Revista RorTariA, whereby Rotary 

N. Y.; and Mempers Karu F. Barrietp, Clubs in English-speaking countries 

Tucson, Ariz.; MorGAN Barnes, Grove send gift subscriptions to influential 

t City, Pa.; C. SYLVESTER GREEN, Harts- non-Rotarians in Ibero-America suggest- 
ville, S. C.; Harry N. HANseEn, Toledo, ed by Rotary District Governors. 

m Ohio; WaLterR D. Heap, Montclair, N. J.; Present at Committee sessions were 

Jay C. Horme., Austin, Minn.; ANpREwW CHAIRMAN WINTHROP R. Howarp, New 

a J. McKenzie, San Antonio, Tex.; Roy A. York, N. Y., and MEMBERS LYMAN HILL, 

PLuMB, Hamtramck, Mich.; and Cart! Evansville, Ind.; JoHn B. REILLY, Whit- 

Zaprre, Brainerd, Minn. tier, Calif.; and HERMAN Rog, Northfield, 

Also present were GrorGE O. Spencer, Minn. Also in attendance were IMMEDI- 

Moncton, N. B., Canada, substituting for ATE Past CHAIRMAN STANLEY C. FORBES, 


Photo: Wisehart 








' 
} 
} 
a 
TO A MAN, the 17 Past Presidents of the Rotary Club of North Hollywood, Calif., are still 
active Rotarians; ali but one still belong to that Club. And here's what they look like. 
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NATURALIST Campbell and pal (see item 


3rantford, Ont., Canada, and Pr 
CHARLES L. WHEELER. 

Rotary Foundation Campaign. The ( 
mittee studied plans for the 
pation of every Rotarian in this effor 
to perpetuate the ideal of Rotary. Ma) 
large war-bond gifts are already 
ported. 

Attending this meeting were () 
MAN W. W. MartTIn, St. Louis Mo., ; 
MEMBERS CROMBIE ALLEN, Ontario, (Cal 
E. A. BLACKBURN, Houston, Tex.; Jani 
M. Coss, Monroe, La.; and H. Denn: 
JONES, Graham, N. C. 

Extension for USCNB. At least « 
new Club from each District in 
United States, Canada, Newfoundla 
and Bermuda is sought in the grand { 
tal of 85 new Clubs projected for t 
year. This figure is slightly in excess \ 
the number of Districts affected. 

In attendance were CHAIRMAN Ari 
LAGUEUX, Quebec, Que., Canada, 
MEMBERS IRVIN W. CUBINE, Martinsvi 
Va.; HusBert JOHNSON, Waco, Tex.; F 
K. Jones, Spokane, Wash.; and Grorr! 
A. WHEABLE, London, Ont., Canada 

Permanent Home for Rotary. Pai 
were considered for acquiring or « 
structing a building to house the Ce! 
tral Offices of Rotary International 

Present were CHAIRMAN Roy J. Wi: 
veR, Denver, Colo., and MEMBERS F Rep ! 
Haas, Omaha, Nebr., and Ep. R. JoHNso) 
Roanoke, Va. 

Businessmen’s Forum. ‘Rethinking Vi 
cational Service in Wartime” is _ thé 
theme of a series of informal confe! 
ences of Rotarian businessmen, chail- 
manned by J. RAymMonp Tirrany, Hobo- 
ken, N. J., Vocational Service membe! 
of the Aims and Objects Committee and 
Immediate Past Vice-President of Ro- 
tary International. The first of these, 
held in Chicago, was attended by Rotar- 
IANS Howarp P. Porter, East Jordan, 
Mich.; M. H. Detweiter, Zeigler, IIl.; 
GRANT A. WapbbLe,’ Sandusky, Ohio; 
FRANK L. APpPpLEFORD, Hamilton, Ont. 
Canada; Howe tu G. Evans, Two Rivers, 
Wis.; ALBERT JOHNSON, Joliet, Ill.; and 
W. E. Price, Muncie, Ind. 

Similar gatherings, to be held in other 
cities in the United States and Canaia, 
are being scheduled. 

October Meetings. Held during the 
past month, but too late for their mit 
utes to be summarized in this issue, 
were the following Committee meet 
ings: Aims and Objects, Chicago, Octo 
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vestment, Chicago, October 22; 





Name Change. The _ international 
fommittee heretofore known as the 
‘Rel to Rotarians Committee” will, 
hy cent action of the Board of Di- 
rect _ henceforth be known as the 
‘Relief to War-Affected Rotarians Com- 
mittee.’ The new name is deemed more 






ytive of the Committee’s purpose. 


lesc! 





Add: Beavers. Highest award Boy 
ng can bestow is the Silver Bea- 
_ Not a few Rotarians have received 
i. To the list of the many previously 
eported in Scratchpaddings, now add 
the names of RorariAN Marvin D. Nor- 

Marietta, Ga., and RoTarian Dr. 
I H. GrirFin, of Cartersville, Ga. 
‘he Award signalizes conspicuous serv- 
youth. 





Scout 


Homebody He. Forrest LUTHER, 
ter member of the Rotary Club of 

ron, Kans., got a job that “took 
im out on the road.” In a six-year 
riod of travel which took him to every 
in the United States, he did not 
miss attending a Rotary Club 
neeting every week—but attended only 
ne meetings at home. He was a “vis- 
ting Rotarian” at 303 meetings outside 
is own Club. 









Authors. Thousands of Nature lovers 
now SAM CAMPBELL Of northern Wis- 
onsin (see cut) as the “Philosopher of 
have heard him in 
3,000 Nature talks on the lecture plat- 
form and on the radio and have seen 
m and his woodland friends on the 
reen. New thousands will now make 
is acquaintance through his new book, 
How's Inky? (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50). Inky 







the Forest,” some 










s his pet porcupine. SAM CAMPBELL 
isa member of the Rotary Club of Three 
Lakes, Wis... . FREDERICK ABBOTT, Of the 


Rotary Club of San Antonio, Tex., is the 
author of a new book of verse, Life's 





















RECORD SETTER? 
lain is in his 27th consecutive year as 
Treasurer of the Rotary Club of Salt Lake 


H. M. (‘Bert’’) Chamber- 


City, Utah. Not once in that period has 
any member been delinquent in dues, never 
has an unpaid bill been carried over. The 
Credit, the Club says, all goes to Bert. 
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Finance, Chicago, October 21- 


ive, Los Angeles, Calif., October 




























TWO-HORSE-POWER doesn't spell speed, nor a hay cart comfort 
Huntington, N. Y., Rotarians to their annual golf outing—and without loss of personnel. 























but the combination got 








TO THE SMALL forest of friendship trees Rotary’s Founder, Paul Harris, has planted around 
the world he here adds another, in Frankfort, Mich.—to the delight of local Rotarians. 


an Opportunity (Bruce Humphries, Bos 
ton, Mass.), which he dedicates “To 
Rotarians Everywhere.” 
interest to bankers is a 96-page booklet 
Membership of State Banks in the Fed 
eral Reserve System. It is by C. HENRY 
REINHARDT, JR., a Member of the Rotary 
Club of Union City, N. J. 


. Of especial 


Unanimous. Five men from five dif 
ferent States gathered around a table 
in Chicago one day recently to discuss 
the business of a certain special com- 
mittee of the National Association of 



































THIRTY years ago next month Ed T. Bonds 
began keéping the records of the Rotary 
Club of South Bend, Ind.—and has written 
up the minutes of every Club and Board 
meeting and every individual attendance 
record since. The Club Secretary, he’s a 
veteran among Rotary’s Career Secretaries. 


Crippled Children which they composed 
Then, somehow, they discovered " 
every man present was a Rotarian, that 
each had been a District Governor. W 


Watson House, of Hartford, Conn., wa 


the chairman; the others were Bert F 
SCRIBNER, Of Pueblo, Colo.; Rircure Lav 
RIE, JrR., Of Harrisburg, Pa Harry V 
McCHEsNeEY, of Frankfort, Ky.: and Em 
MET RicHARps, of Alpena, Mich., who, for 
good measure, had al been an inte 
national Director. 

Award. JOSEPH HUNTER THATCHER 


helped pioneer the Terrebonne oil fields 
at Houma, La. As a charter 
helped pioneer the 
Houma. And he dreamed of 
pioneering. 
establish an 
award for 

least one religious editorial weekly se 
cause he will not be able to do so with 
his own hand, the Rotary Club of 
Houma is going to do it for him, setting 
up the J. H. Thatcher Religious Edi- 
torial Award. It is their tribute to their 
recently friend and _ fellow 
member. 


member, he 
Club. of 


still other 


Rotary 
For one thing he wanted t 
annual national 
newspapers that 


} 
editorial 


present at 


deceased 





Salute. J. HurLEy Kaytor, of the Ro- 
tary Club of Nevada, Mo., likes music. 
Fact is, he publishes music, also sells 
musical instruments. Pleased he was, 
therefore, when, last Father’s Day, his 
son Hurry wrote and dedicated to him 
a song, Great Dad! I Salute 
You! Nevada Rotarians heard it sung, 
pronounced it “extra good.” ROoTARIAN 
Kaytor has published it in sheet-music 
form. 


You're a 


—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 





























Talking it Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


one. I’ve read articles by other experts 
in THe Rorarian; I’ve been reading 
peace plans for 25 years. Dr. Shotwell 
flirts with some basic facts, but very 
gently. Most experts miss the boat en- 
tirely by failing to realize that the com- 
mon people on every street of the Civ- 
ilized world can make or break plans for 
peace to the extent which they are 
“sold” on the program. 

It’s high time experts studied Joe 
Doakes and his crowd, for they have the 
last word if these much-discussed free- 
doms mean anything. A peace plan will 
be adopted, but to amount to anything 
it must be backed by an intelligent, dy- 
namic, informed public opinion that 
must be developed quickly and held 
securely. That calls for a public-rela- 
tions program to do the biggest “sell- 
ing” job of abl time. 

This calls for cash, and cash is the 
forgotten item in all peace plans I’ve 
seen “experted.” Every expert has a 
different world plan, but if smart, they'd 
agree on the positive need of an inter- 
national public-relations department, 
amply financed and set up to utilize 
every known avenue of approach to the 
human mind with the same story on 
peace at the same time. 

This may cost a billion a year, or two 
billions. It will be the cheapest big-re- 
turn investment civilization has made. 
Twenty-five years ago the peace plan 
failed, partly because there was no such 
backing. Such a public-relations pro- 
gram would implement teachings of the 
Nazarene. 

If all the experts of the world crowd- 
ed into one room and agreed upon a 
peace plan, many would pronounce it 
perfect as well as a miracle, but it would 
fail without the okeh of Mr. and Mrs. 
Citizen. 

Manufacturers are smart enough to 
use experts, also smart enough to use 
advertising and public-relations depart- 
ments if they want to sell automobiles, 
lipsticks, soap, and what-have-you. The 
size of this peace job must not blind 
experts to some fundamentals, of which 
wise expenditure of cash for promotion 


is one. 


Like Mail from Home 
To F/O C. Encar, Rotarian 

C8676 

Royal Canadian Air Force 

I want to thank you for mailing THE 
RoTaRiaN to me away over here. 

I received January, February, March, 
and April copies a few days ago and 
after looking them over I placed them 
in the officers’ mess at my station where 
they are being read by everyone. 

I have read several articles, all of 
which were interesting, and it is great 
to know that war or no war there are 
still organizations like Rotary working 
for the welfare of the unfortunate. 

These are the only Rotarians I have 
seen since leaving Canada and it is just 
like mail from home. 

I get no attendance in here as I am 
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too busy and too far from any Clubs, but 
hope to make up for lost time when I 
get back. 


‘Is Prats There?’ 
Asks E. A. Francis, Rotarian 
Air-Conditioning Equipment Mfr. 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Tell me, please, who are the two Tegu- 
cigalpa Rotarians [see cut] shown with 
Manuel Hinojosa, Editor of Revista Ro- 





TARIA, in the opening illustration of his 
article Esta Es su Casa! [October Ro- 
TARIAN]. Francisco Prats, a long-time 
correspondent of mine, was made Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Tegucigalpa, 
so he has told me. Can one of these 
men be he? 


President Prats is in the picture, but with 
his back to the camera. He’s at the lower 
left. Facing the camera (left to right) are 
Editor Hinojosa, Past President Jesus M. 
Lopez, and Dr. Ramon Villeda Morales, the 
meeting’s chairman.—Ebs. 


There Are No Bad Boys 
Believes G. E. McCracken, Rotarian 
Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction 
Carson City, Nevada 

In a recent issue of THE ROTARIAN, 
William F. McDermott told of the change 
in Chicago’s “Bloody 20th” Ward as a 
result of community action [see No 
Dead-End Kids Here!, May Rotarian]. 
He told how boys who were “bad” be- 
came “good,” and joined in cleaning up 
the neighborhood. The article brought 
out a fact which I have long believed as 
a result of some 30 years of working 
with children of the grade- and high- 
school levels: that there are no bad chil- 
dren, but rather different kinds of good 
ones. Surely there are few so difficult 
that there is not some good in them, and 
few so good that there is not some mis- 
chief in them. 

A careful study of the “delinquency” 
reports submitted to me lead me to the 
conclusion that reckless conduct on the 
part of young people is by no means 
universal. By far the great majority of 
the committees that have made a study 
of local conditions report that the situa- 
tion in this respect is normal, or in some 
places even subnormal. The real con- 
cern comes in the large cities and par- 
ticularly in those localities laboring un- 
der the influx of large numbers of war 
workers and other new arrivals. 

It is in these centers that we find the 
small minority of young people who 
have caused us concern. It is here that 
the causes for juvenile delinquency 
catch hold quickly: “war psychosis,” 
lack of parental control, broken homes, 
bad housing, overcrowding, lack of su- 
pervised recreational programs, high 
wages for youths who have had little or 
no experience in handling money. 

What can communities do about it? 
Well, as Miss Virginia Musselman, of 
the National Recreation Committee, 


points out, first they must fin: 
tory answers to these questions 

the social, educational, and r¢ 
agencies met together to co) 
teen-age problem? Have the , 
been given a share in such 

Has an effort been made to 
what activities the young peo; 
like to take part in? Have 
given an opportunity to help 
activities for themselves? H 
been given special training 
them a part of the war effort of 
community? Has a study been 

all the recreational facilities of the , 
munity? If they are not adequat, 
a list been made of possible additj 
play space in churches, lodges 
houses, schools, vacant stores, 
cant lots? 

Let us not be complacent. Let us} 
take the position that the problem o{ 
neighbors’ kids is no affair of ny 
By all means, let us not slip int 
habit of easing ourselves out of ow 
sponsibility by giving a few dollars | 
some worthy charity and feeling 
duty is done. The situation needs 
personally—our time, our effort, . 
serious thought, our earnest coip 
tion. 


Fourth Verse Wanted 

By C. E. BEveriInGE, Rotarian 

Civil Engineer 

Price, Utah 

An item in a recent Rotarian [sex 
Scratchpaddings, May, 1943, issue] men- 
tioned the fourth verse of The St 
Spangled Banner, but unfortunately t 
verse was not printed. We will appr 
ciate it if you will send us a copy o! 
this fourth verse, which I underst: 
was written by Justice Holmes of 
United States Supreme Court. 

It might also be advisable to print it 

















LATE LIMERICK, but no fault was it of Navy: 
man Frank Stofka, who mailed it from a U.S. 
advance naval base. He'd not noticed thet 
the issue he was reading was a yea! old, 
sent his entry as of September 1, 194°: 
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N REPLYING 
REFER TO NO 


The Editors 

the Rotarian Magazine 
Rotary International 

35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sirs? 


in camp, 


a vast Pacific to that good 


The point I want to 'get™ac 
meaning AND meeting of 
will never forget th 
fight" in World War 
that is All Out ex 








UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
Sgt. J. F. Andrews, Jr. 





Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, Caadif, 


In a South Pacific outpost each month there arrives a 
visitor that attracts no little attention. 
Rotarian magazine which is forwarded to me from my home 
club in Pleasanton, Texas, each month where my meabership 
is kept while on active duty, Personnaly, The Rotarian is 
the next thing I pick up after mail from home is exhausted, 
and not to my surprise I have found it in use in every tent 


To me, Rotary is America,....truly American, 
who know and appreciate it as I, will agree that Rotary 
embraces wholely the principals for which we are enlist- 
ing our lives that they might endure. 
that though this conflict brings sacrifice---1t shall not 
be in vain but only foster the objects of Our Rotary. 


I want you to feel the thanks I mean to express in this note 
for the splendid magazine are producing, 
I were the only one Late ered for even though more than 
@ quarter million must be enjoying it much the same as myself. 
Still, The Rotarian brings me back thousands of miles across 


le USA like a magic carpet. 


es', is the importance of every 








those who have "fought the good 
did so to retain an ideal (again) 
essed in ROTARY. 


POPS ICTORY 





10 June, 1943. 


It is Gur 


And to those 


I am confident 


It is as though 


Hoping that you back there 


Sincerely yours ») 


4 


Tw? a F 
SL (pb P, 
J. F. ANSREWS, JR. 
Sergeant, USMC. 











in some future issue of THE Rorarian. 
[It will probably be found that this verse 
las not been printed in many, if any, 
songbooks in general circulation. We 
alternate the verses for the opening 
song at Price Rotary Club meetings. 


Ep. Notre: Here is the fourth verse of The 
Star-Spangled Banner as written by Francis 
Scott Key (it is possible that Justice Holmes 

rote a verse, for others have supplemented 
Composer Key’s stirring words, but they are 
ot part of the song. Incidentally, what is 
shown here as the authentic fourth verse 
ippears as verse three in Songs for the Ro- 
tary Club: 

Oh thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their lov’d home and the war's des- 
olation. 

Blest with victory and peace may _ the 
heav'’n rescued land 

Praise the power that hath made and pre- 

mere dus a nation. 

ren conquer we must when our cause it is 

JUST, 

And this be our motto—“In God is our 
trust.’’ 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. 


Snags’ in Post-War World 

Seen by Henry T. Praep, Chaplain 

A.P.O. 923, c/o Postmaster 

San Francisco, California 

I know from reading THE Rorvarian in 
this far-off spot that Rotary is concerned 
about harmony post bellum. The papers 
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and the radio, too, are full of good 
Some of the objectives are 
most encouraging. Others smack of 
badly chewed tripe which long ago left 
some cow’s belly. I’ve been giving some 
thought to it myself. In fact, I have 
been preaching to my boys that thev 
will be called upon for leadership and 
what we need is a world built on Chris 
tian ideals, and that the larger fight for 
them as Christians is still in store. Of 
course, I am slightly off the beam, as 
from the reports via papers and radio 
the boys at home are going to do the 
rebuilding job for us and all we have to 
do is come back and say, “Amen.” Look 
at all the good sermons I’ve wasted! 

There are a lot of snags, however. 
One or two the reconstruction gang has 
overlooked. Take English cooking, for 
instance. Is there going to be a con- 
ference to improve that? Twice now 
English cooking has caused gastric dis- 
turbance for me, and how can men get 
along with gastronomic trouble con- 
tinually paying tribute to a tradition? 
I suggest we send a diplomatic mission 
of the best cooks in the world to Eng- 
land and teach those women how to 
bake, fry, broil, roast, and brew. 

Then there is the “you drive on the 


schemes. 





wrong side of the road” angle. When 
we got here, we were informed, “You 
drive on the wrong side of the road.” 
Notice, not “You drive on the ‘right’ 
side and we on the left!” No, sir: “You 
drive on the wrong side.” Now, if we 


are going to settle down and have har- 
mony, that’s got to be straightened out 
It stems, so antig ians tell me, from 
the davs of English knighthood \ 
knight rode along on the left side, keep- 
ing the .right free to thrust his lance 
into the anatomy of anyone coming 
down the highway And being a tradi 
tion-loving people, they just follow along 
the knightly hig! and stay to the 
left. For the life of me, they always 
swerve to the right in politics, but drive 
to the left. Now, having a military and 


quite warlike precedent for their driv 
ing, we can’t have even a suggestion of 
such militarism in the ideally con 
tuted and harmonious world of the fu 
ture. Can we? 


There are so many puzzlers: suspend- 


ers for garters, braces for suspenders 
singlets for undershirts, chemists for 
druggists, hotels for saloons, lorries fer 
trucks, ete. Yes, sir, it’s going to be a 
job to remake this world to “closer to 


our heart's desire.” 


Tribute to Fuzzy Wuzzies 

From H. G. O. Burrows, Rotarian 

Banker 

Cootamundra, Australia 

Re: Fit Men Fight Best!, by Holman 
Harvey, April RoTarian 

Here are verses dealing with the fa- 
mous Fuzzy Wuzzies, 
or Angels as they call 
themselves, on the Ko- 
koda Track. These 
boys have done re- 
markable work in 
bringing in the 
wounded. They have 
been trained by the 
missionaries in New 
Guinea. The first of % . 
the two verses was 
written by an Aus- 
tralian soldier. He entitles it Fuzzy 
Wuzzy Angels of Kokoda Track: 












Many a mother in Australia, when the busy 
day is done, 

Sends a prayer to the Almighty for the 
keeping of her son; 

isking that an Angel guide him, and to 
bring him safely bach 

Vow we see those prayers are answered, on 
the Owen Stanley Track 

Now the “answer’—from an Aus- 
tralian mother: 


We the mothers of Australia, as we kneel 
each night in prayer, 

Will be sure to ask God’s blessing on the 
men with fuzzy hair, 

And may the Great Creator, who made both 
black and white, 

Help us to remember how they helped to 
win the fight 

For surely He has used these men with 
fuzzy wuzzy hair 

To guard and watch our wounded with 
tender, loving care; 

And perhaps when they are tired with blis- 
tered, aching back, 

He'll take their yoke upon Himself and help 
them down the Track 

And God will be the artist, and this picture 
will He paint, 

Of a fuzzy wuzzy Angel with the halo of a 
satet ... 

So we thank you, Fuzzy Wuzzy, for all that 
you have done, 

Not only for Australia, but for every moth- 
er’s son: 

And we’re glad to call you friends, though 
your faces may be black, 

For we know that Christ walked with you 
on the Owen Stanley Track. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters and 
Rotary Publications 








Democracy by Persuasion . 

FRANK GLENN LANKARD, Rotaria? 

Dean, Brothers College 

Drew University 

Madison, New Jersey 

Democracy works by persuasion. It 
is indeed slower than violence, but its 
effects are more enduring. Democracy 
exalts the individual and places great 
value on the human personality. It be 
lieves in the spirit of give and take. It 
is another name for mutuality. These 
qualities or principles of democracy are 
reinforced by religion. In fact, they 
can never come to their highest fruition 
except by a rich and virile religion.— 
From an address at Drew University. 


‘Rotary’s Come a Long Way’ 
CHARLES MumMM, Rotarian 


Tourist-Bureau Executive 

Laredo, Texas 

In more than 40 cities of India, where 
thousands of our fighting men are sta- 
tioned, there’s a familiar cog wheel the 
boys will recognize which will cause 
them to feel a little closer to home 
whenever they see it. It’s the Rotary 
emblem—the emblem of the _ interna- 
tional service-club organization that on 
February 23 last celebrated its 38th 
birthday. If they’re in England, they'll 
see that emblem—or in China, in Ice- 
land, Alaska, Brazil, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Finland, Denmark, Portugal, or in 
any of the 50 countries in the world 
where Rotary exists. Rotary has indeed 
come a long way since it was founded 
38 years ago.—From a Rotary Club ad- 


dress. 


Industry's Record Outstanding 
RAYMOND REEVES 
Regional Business Consultant 
Department of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 

Under stimulation of a great national 
emergency, business has responded with 
a truly amazing record. It is no sub- 
traction from the records of agriculture, 
government, and our armed forces to 
say that one of the most outstanding 
jobs done by any group has been the 
one done by industry. In the words of 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, “Let us 
thank God for American industry.”— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


Failures Temper Men 

CARROLL S. Fartey, Rotarian 

Insurance-Company Representative 

Kingman, Arizona 

It is not a disgrace for a man to. need 
and receive relief, but it is a disgrace 
for a man to give up because he can 
get relief and live off his fellowman 
without trying to improve his station. 
Steel is not tempered by an even heat; 
neither is man. Trials, hardships, and 
failures are the tempering agencies of 
man. Evolution works rapidly on those 
who turn willingly to government for 
relief. They lose initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and self-respect. Many of them 
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believe that all those who have are 
crooks and made their money by rob- 
bing those who have not. This new, 
spineless variety of hothouse Americans 
thrive in good weather, but at the first 
sign of approaching storm they must be 
rushed under cover. 


‘Older Men .. « Priceless’ 
ALLEN D. ALBERT, Hon. Rotarian 
Past President, Rotary International 
Paris, Illinois 

There are a good many imitations of 
Rotary in the land and most of them 
have a decidedly lower average age. I 
venture that the two most successful 
among them have each lost as many 
clubs in a year as Rotary has lost in its 
entire career.. I venture, furthermore, 
that the several clubs in each have a 
turnover of members in a year twice as 
great as that in Rotary Clubs in the 
same towns. Part of this disparity is 
due to the very youth of the men in the 
other bodies. They have not attained to 
stability or wisdom! They drop out, I 
know, for many reasons—lack of inter- 
est being one of the strongest. But also 
far too many of them drop out because 
they change their work, because they 
remove from one town to another, be- 
cause they fail in business, because they 
do not pay their dues. If you do not 
guard your movement against such 





Your Help Is Needed 


Communities and nations are 
made by the people who live in 
them. Tomorrow’s communities, 
nations, and world will, to a large 
extent, be made by today’s youth. 
As these youth develop physical 
health, well-trained minds, strong 
characters, devotion to country, 
and a sense of fair play, to that 
extent will tomorrow’s communi- 
ties and nations become worthy 
elements in the new world for 
which the war is being fought. 

The challenge to help youth 
measure up to its opportunities 
never has been greater than it is 
now. In developing a strong and 
well-planned Youth Service pro- 
gram, every Rotary Club will be 
serving not only the young people, 
but also its community and its 
nation. 

Such a program should be con- 
structive, positive. Youth with 
potential abilities respond quickly 
to that approach. 

Youth Service offers opportuni- 
ties for every Rotarian. Individu- 
ally he may function as father, as 
employer, as friend. 

Youth Service in 1943-44 is a 
challenge to every Rotary Club. 


(Statement prepared by the Youth 
Committee of Rota International 
and adopted by the Aims and Objects 
Committee at its meeting last July.) 











probabilities, you are obtainiy 
lower average age at too great 
And if you get excellent materia 
younger men and make room for th, 
by crowding out the older men 
likewise paying too high a price. ¢ 
men with experience and wisd 
priceless. 


Courage and Strength Needed 
MarK L. JARRETT 
Circuit Court Judge 
Lewisburg, West Virginia 

The Roman republic endured for 5 
years, based as it was on the px 
virtues and the military courage anq 
skill of each Roman citizen. But wh, 
Rome became a wealthy empire and its 
legions were filled with hireling 
conquered colonists, the final disso] 
of the empire was but the matter of a 
day. 

Nothing softens a people like peac 
and prosperity and nothing will harden 
them like danger and adversity. Oy 
lessons are so soon forgotten; in 1812 
our national capital was invaded and 
the Capitol Building burned by the Brit 
ish; in 1861 our nation fell a victim to 
the intolerance of Southern slaveholders 
and the bigotry of Northern abolition- 
ists. To have union we must have tol- 
erance, to have strength we must have 
work and thrift, and to have safety we 
must be prepared not only as a nation, 


*but-as, the individual members of a 


great and free State whose existence 
depends upon the courage, strength, 
and fortitude of every citizen.—From «a 
Rotary Club address. 


Stimulate Private Enterprise 
T. J. Ketty, Rotarian 
Highway Engineer 
Beaumont, Texas 

It is estimated that we shall have ap- 
proximately 11 million men in the 
armed forces and between 25 million 
and 35 million men and women in war 
industry. At the war’s end some of 
these people will find jobs for them- 
selves. Also, if it were possible to regu- 
late effectively the demobilization of th 
fighting men and the abandonment of 
war industries slowly over a period of 
several years, the shock of wholesale 
unemployment could be cushioned tre- 
mendously. . . . The big industries can 
be counted on to plan in advance ‘th 
most expeditious method of conversion 
of their facilities to peacetime pursuits. 
If we know when the war is to be over, 
this conversion could be started in ad- 
vance. It is the nature of wars, how- 
ever, to end suddenly and without much 
advance notice, and no one knows just 
how fast peacetime industry can reab- 
sorb the war workers and provide jobs 
for the fighting men. Unquestionably 
some of them, like the steel mills, can 
effect the transition quickly, even with- 
in six to nine months—others will re- 
quire a year or two to retool and re- 
équip themselves. If we assume a most 
optimistic point of view, it is evident 
that the prospects of large-scale unem- 
ployment are alarming. 

Of course, there will be a big stored- 
up demand for goods that have been 
denied during the war and the effect of 
this demand may ultimately create @ 
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even difficult to control. Regard- 


less the prospect of an eventual busi- 
ness Doom, there is bound to be a big 
cap in employment, and if this gap is 


operly prepared for, the return of 


peacetime prosperity may be seriously 


lirect relief... 


laved. 

Some kind of employment must be 
led. This will be accomplished 
bly by the inauguration of some 
if public works, or, in desperation, 

form of dole or 

. On the other hand, we 


e use of some 


also Know from experience that if this 


Rotary 





work is carefully selected and 
rly planned, it can be made to 
rve the double purpose of providing 
oyment and, at the same time, 
ilating a return to private enter- 
—From a Rotary Club address. 


. - Democracy 
{EODORE HALBERT WILSON, Rotarian 
resident, University of Baltimore 
Baltimore, Maryland 
If one looks up the word “democracy” 
dictionary, one will find the ety- 
gy of word. It from 
“demos” meaning the 


meaning 


the comes 


» Greek words, 
le and 


“kratos”’ power. 











Democracy as a form of political control 
is a political organization in which the 
power rests in the hands of the people 
themselves. 

Democracy is not merely a 
political control, but also an ideal of 
social relationships. There is equal 
ity of privilege for each man to climb 
as far as he is able by virtue of his own 
merits. No one is barred from the priv 
ilege of promotion and advancement in 
social position, occupational rank, finan- 


form of 


cial status, or political power. 

Race, color, creed, and sex are none 
of them to be automatically barriers to 
achievement and promotion. 
democracy as a form of political con- 
trol and as an ideal of 
ships. 

Having analyzed term, we are 
ready to define the word. I shall 
my own definition. I never have seen 
it in print. 
give this definition by 
To me, democracy is the 


Such is 


social relation 
our 


give 


I never have heard anyone 
word of mouth 


pirit of Ro 


tary in action. I make this statement 
not in smug complacency I make it 
because of the factual similarity be 


tween democracy and Rotary.—F'rom a 
Rotary Club address. 

















J. D. Adams Manufacturing Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. RoTAaRIAN Ray E. ADAMS. 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio. ROTARIAN ALBERT HELMERS. 
American Car & Foundry Co. (Ber- 
wick, Pa., plant). ROTARIANS PRESTON J. 
GEARHART, FLoyp D. KELLER, FRANK H. 
LAUBACH, THOMAS MorTON, RICHARD Moor- 
HEAD, WILLIAM H. SELDEN, JOHN W. STEIN- 


MEYER, A. C. LEISENRING, and CLARENCE 
PATTERSON. 

American Viscose Corp. (Front 
Royal, Va., plant). ROTARIAN JAMES BEN- 
NETT. 


Apeo-Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
ROTARIAN LELAND BAKER SMITH. 

Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co. 
(Mattoon, Lil, plant). ROTARIAN ARCHIE 
O. FRIEs. 

Avondale Mills of Alabama. Rorar- 
IANS DONALD CoMER, of Birmingham; 
GEORGE Mims, of Lafayette; and SAM Y. 
AusTIN, E. M. TIMMONS, FRANK L. ASBURY, 
Jr., J. CRAIG SMITH, JOHN SOLOMON, J. E. 
WARREN, OLIVER EDWARDS, WILLIAM J. 
McKemIe, all of Sylacauga, Ala. 

Barlow & Seelig Manufacturing Co., 
Ripon, Wis. RoOTARIAN ROBERT C. La- 
BISKY, 

Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, 


N. J. ROTARIAN MAXWELL E. BECTON. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. (Owosso, 
Mich., division). ROTARIAN WILLARD B. 
PAINE, 


Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. (chemical 
pulp division, Memphis, Tenn., plant). 
ROTARIAN WILLIAM F. Bow Lp. 

Burlington Millis, Inc., Burlington, 
Wis. ROTARIAN WM. A. MCMILLAN. 

Cannon Electric Development Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif, -ROTARIANS JAMES H. 
CANNON and RoBErT J, CANNON. 

The Carborundum Co. (Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., plant). ROTARIANS ARTHUR 
A. Batts, CHARLES KNUPFER, and F. J. 
TONE. 

Diebold, Inc. (Canton, Ohio, plant). 
ROTARIAN A. J. Roos. 

Edgewood Chemical Warfare Ar- 
senal, Edgewood, Md. Lr. CoL. Ro- 
— ELLWwoop H. SNIDER, of Rochester, 


Ethyl 
plant). 


Corp. (Baton Rouge, La., 
ROTARIAN TUCKER E. DAWSON. 





More 


Excelling in 
materials, 
in executive 
coveted “E” pennant. 
hundreds 








'E’ Pennant Winners! 


the production of wa? 


these firms (with Rotarians 


capacities) now fly the 


Add them to thé 


presented in earlier issue 


Everedy Co., Ine., Frederick, Md. 
ROTARIAN Wo. B. LEBHERZ 

Ford Motor Co, (tank and motor ve- 
hicle dept., Richmond, Calif.). Roraria 
DR. JOSEPH MEREDITH Boomt 

Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. Ro 
TARIAN CHARLES C, GATES 

Cc. B. Gentry Co., Gilroy, Calif. Ro 
TARIAN HARLOW J. BENNETT 

The Heil Co. (Milwaukee, Wis., plant 
1). ROTARIAN JOSEPH F. HEI 

Intertype Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y. Ro 
TARIANS H. G. WILLMIS and A. T. MANN, 
JR. 

Louisville Tin & Stove Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. RoOTARIAN WILLIAM E. EHLIG 

Magee Carpet Co., Bloomsburg, Pa. 
ROTARIAN FRANK C. EDWARDS 

Marshall Field & Co. (manufactur- 
ing division, woolen mill, Spray, N. C.). 
ROTARIANS EARL LeRoy Brown, JOHN M 


GEER, HORACE EDWIN LATHAM, JAMES M 
NORMAN, JR., RICHARD HILL TUTTLE, JOHN 
PERRY POWELL, Jos. S. RAGSDALE, BEN C 


TROTTER, and J. 
Leaksville-Spray. 


FRANK WILSON, all of 


McCormick & Co., Inc. (Baltimore, 
Md., plant). RoTariaAn J. GRAYSON LuT 1 
RELL. 


Mengel & Co., Louisville, Ky. Rovari 
ANS ALVIN A. VoIT and G. STUART BRUDER 

Micro Switch Corp., Freeport, Ul. Ro- 
TARIAN ARTHUR L. RICHE. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. (plastics di- 
vision, Springfield, Mass.). ROTARIAN 
CarRL T. KING. 

Porcelain Metals Co., Louisville, Ky. 
ROTARIAN PIERRE B. McBRIDE. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. (raybes- 
tos division, Bridgeport, Conn.). Ro 
TARIAN ALFRED V. BODINE. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky. 
ROTARIAN JAMES D. REYNOLDs. 

Scott & Williams, Laconia, N. H. Ro 
TARIANS ALBERT E. PAGE, WILLIAM S. REI 
LEY, STANLEY R. SHELMIRE, JACK H. WHirt- 
TINGTON, and Harry J. KELLY. 

Stearns Manufacturing Co., Adrian, 
Mich. RoTraRIANS EUGENE F. OLsen, C. S. 
DELAMATER, and WALTER G. SCHUTT. 

Thomas Truck & Caster Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa. ROTARIAN J. FAULKNER THOMAS. 
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It’s “that little more’ that 


brings success in life. So with 







pipes. A Royalton adds that 






extra something to make a 






good tobacco taste better. Be- 









cause this greater satisfaction 


brings enduring pleasure, a 





knowing smoker and his 








Royalton are seldom parted. 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


To the Many Friends 


ST. PETERSBURG 
Florida 


THE SUNSHINE CITY 


¢ 


ait, 


a 


of 


If you are one of those who, 
because of war duties, cannot 
come to St. Petersburg this 
winter, we want you to know 
we will miss you-—-and we 
look forward to the happy 
day when you can be with us 
again... If you can come 
this year, you will be in- 
terested to know that our 
hotels, used by the Army 
last year, have been returned 
for civilian use. There are 
plenty of accommodations 
and traditional St. Peters- 
burg hospitality ... For 
booklets write G. P. Daven- 
port, Mgr., Chamber of Com- 
merece, St. Petersburg 
Florida. 
+ 
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BOOKCASES 


make excellent gifts 


Ardmore bookcases make useful 
Christmas gifts ager 
treasured for many years. The 
Ardmore shown val a is one of 
the most popular styles . . 
excelled for 


now! 


dealer. 


* 
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pyiiiiit : 
perregre ti 
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will be 


» Un- 
home and_ office 
Designed for efficiency and 
. they harmonize with 


Make your 
gift selection 
Consult 
your local 
Globe-Wernicke 


or write us. 


For the home... 
adds dignity 
and a cultural 
atmosphere, 
For the office.. 
executives, 
engineers, buy- 
ers, draftsmen, 
etc., will ap- 
preciate this 
bookcase. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


ernicke 
CINCINNATI 








‘There’s Only One Way to Get Thin 


[Continued from page 25! 


diet of 600 to 800 calories, which brought 
her weight to normal. 

“How fat that man is! He must have 
something wrong with him—he couldn't 
get that way from overeating.” The fal- 
lacy of this familiar remark was dem- 
onstrated when Dr. Newburgh, without 
drugs and by diet alone, reduced per- 
sons with real or supposed glandular 
disturbances as swiftly and effectively 
as he reduced the normally fat. His 
most triumphant success, in fact, was 
achieved with a 560-pound man whose 
great weight was thought to be gland 
trouble. 

At the beginning of his treatment, 
the patient was so incapacitated by his 
bulk that he could hardly move. He 
spent most of his time stretched out 
on two beds lashed together, and his 
most strenuous exercise every day con- 
sisted of hauling himself to a sitting 
position. 

He was put on a 300-calorie diet. He 
followed his diet faithfully for a year 
and lost 296 pounds, nearly a pound a 
day, without drugs or exercise. Loss of 
that encumbering weight enabled him 
to recover his health sufficiently for 
him to enter the graduate school of the 
University of Michigan, where he ob- 
tained a master’s degree. During this 
year of study he stayed on a 600-calorie 
diet until he came down to his normal 
weight of 194. 

There is a theory that, regardless of 
diet, a glandular disturbance may cause 
lowered metabolism, which in turn will 
cause overweight. It is true that if a 
person’s rate of metabolism drops, he 
will gain if he continues the same Cal- 
orice intake as before the drop. But low 
metabolism means decreased bodily 
need, and indicates that less food is 
necessary. If intake is reduced to meet 
the lowered need, there will be no gain 
in weight. 

Many believe that exercise is the best 
way to reduce. Actually, it is a poor 
substitute for proper diet. A man 
weighing 250 pounds must climb a 
flight of stairs ten feet high to lose 
three calories. By depriving himself of 
one-third of a gram of butter or one- 
fourth of a teaspoon of sugar, he will 
accomplish the same result. He will 
have to climb 20 flights of stairs to rid 
himself of the energy contained in one 
slice of bread. In walking he may dis- 
sipate 100 calories per horizontal mile. 
Omitting an ounce of cream from his 
diet will reduce the inflow of calories to 
the same extent. He must walk 36 miles 
to rid himself of one pound of fat—and 
in such a hike he will probably develop 
a ravenous appetite and eat so heartily 
that he will cancel the good effects of 
his jaunt. 


Football players, for example lose 
four or five pounds during 
game, but this loss is chiefly 
spiration and will be replaced | 
draughts of water. In steam b: 
lose water, not fat. Nor will the py 
sage given in swanky beauty 
and health gymnasiums take 
The only person who ever loses \ 
through massage is the sweatin; 
seur. 

Here’s one old.saying that’s true: ; 
best exercise for reducing is t 
the table in both hands three times ; 
day and firmly push oneself away 

Why do people overeat? Most 
mals will stop eating when they 
had enough, no matter how muc! 
is placed before them. But man, enj 
ing the flavor of food, often ignores N; 
ture’s warning when he is tempted t 
stuff himself. 


rf) FOND parent’s overemphasis on t 
importance of food in a child’s grow 
the pure gratification obtained from t 
flavor of good food, and the fine feeling 
of comfort that follows a full meal ar 
among the causes of excessive eating 
and resultant abnormal waistlines. | 
crease in weight may also come 
sickness or old age, when the needs of 
the body decrease, but appetite remain s 
the same. 

Dr. Newburgh believes, however, t 
there is another cause of overeating 
which is even more frequent and mu 
harder to overcome than mere appi 
tite. This is the temporary respit 
from anguish which indulgence in food 
brings to people who suffer from em 
tional problems. The problem caus¢ 
worry; time spent at the table helped 
the sufferer to forget; hence he becan: 
an addict to food. Of the hundreds of 
obese persons Dr. Newburgh has 
treated, a large proportion had som 
serious emotional disturbance, and not 
one could be persuaded to keep pi 
manently to. normal diet unless this 
problem was solved. 

One overweight woman had a beauti 
ful young daughter who went out ever’ 
night, and the mother lived in fear that 
the girl would get into trouble. Ever) 
night she sat by the window, in an 
agony of suspense until the daughtel 
came home. 

One evening she took a box of choco- 
lates with her to the window and at 
them while she sat there waiting 
Somehow her anxiety seemed not s 
great as it had been on previous eve 
nings. The next night she comftorte 
herself with more candies. This con 
tinued for a year. 

When this woman heard of Dr. New 


burgh’s pill-less prescription, she re 
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to attempt a cure. “Until my 
sughter is married, my case is hope- 
he said, and returned to the win- 





w with her worries and her box of 
hoc¢ ites. 
pr. Newburgh had another patient 


father forced her to take care of 
,y moronic brother. Her distasteful 
ities forced her to seek compensation 
|. She weighed twice her normal 
Dr. Newburgh drew up a chart 
for her, and she began her diet. Living 
home and freed from the 
brother, she enjoyed life 
and regained normal weight. But 
on as she went home, under the stress 
her unpleasant routine, she reverted 
her old eating habits. Twice she re- 
ned to the clinic. Unable solve 
emotional problem, however, the 
tor could not keep her at normal 


from 
ire f her 


as 


to 


eight. 
Dr. Newburgh’s aid was sought by a 
ung Woman whom physical and men- 
| cruelty inflicted by a drunken hus- 
and had driven to consume huge quan- 
ities of food to assuage her seemingly 
opeless situation. 
hospital, Dr. Newburgh put 
450 calories, and in 31 
ays she lost 17 pounds. She obtained 
divorce and a decent job. Having 
solved her emotional problem, she had 
) trouble keeping to her diet. She re- 
gained normal weight, kept it. 
Every has an ideal weight, 
The following tables 
ideal weights for men and women 
ere drawn up by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life In- 


In the 
‘on a diet of 


her 
person 


d can attain it. 


surance Company. They are much more 
accurate than the usual “average 
eight” tables because they take into 


account the size of frame. Advancing 
ige does not call for extra poundage. 
The reader can see at a glance what his 
ideal weight should be if he will look 
nder the column corresponding to his 
type of build. (“Frame’” denotes bony 
tructure. If your bones are small and 
our body structure slight, you are of 
small frame.) 


for his ideal weight at 50 is the same as 
at 30. 

The woman of stylish figure will no- 
tice that to reach the weight most con- 
ducive to health and long life, she may 
have to add a few pounds. 

If you are ten pounds or so over- 
weight, here is the best way to get rid 
of them: 

Cut down on fats and fat-producing 
Eat one pat and 


slice of bread give 


foods. of butter one 


instead of two; up 
mayonnaise and rich sauces for a while; 
of 


Switch 


take another poached egg instead 


bacon or at breakfast. 
to 
the fat 
into them. 


whole milk. 


sausage 


boiled eggs and avoid 
that frying or 
Drink 


Eat cottage cheese instead 


or poached 


scrambling cooks 


skimmed instead 


of whole cheese. Eat more green foods, 
and more shellfish, which are almost 
entirely devoid of fat. You can lose 


some weight by cutting out liquor. An 
of much 
fat as a slice of 

If you 50 
weight, adhere 
Your 
600- or 
necessary 
erals, Which will keep up 5 


ounce whisky converts to as 


d does. 


brea 


are or more pounds over- 


to a low caloric diet. 


doctor or dietician can chart a 


800-calorie diet containing all the 


and mi 


proteins, vitamins, 


our strength, 
reduce you three to five pounds weekly. 

You may safely reduce jus 
the fat will roll off. You 
weakened. Don’t be discow 
fail to lose weight the 
ter 
first few days of dieting 


as 


as fast 


will not be 


‘aged if you 
Wa- 


during the 


first week. 


accumulates in the body 
and often causes 
a small rise in weight. 

Drugs and pills alone are no aid'‘in 
weight reduction. G 
ducing candies” 
calories and hence can shrink no waist- 
lines. Dr. Newburgh 
well-known “ 
antee to remove nine pounds in nine 
days, or which advise people to eat car- 
bohydrates at one meal, proteins at an- 
other, and live like a king. 

The simple truth is that anyone can 
reduce by cutting his intake of calories 
below his daily expenditure of calories, 


rape juice and “re- 


are well supplied with 
disapproves of 


wonder” diets which guar- 





The portly man of 50 should not look taking care to include in his diet a full 
at this table and say, “I need my extra’ supply of minerals, vitamins, and pro- 
poundage to go with my extra years,’ teins. 

Table of Ideal Weights 
Men Women 
Weight in Pounds Weight in Pounds 
(As Ordinarily Dressed) (As Ordinarily Dressed) 

Height Height 

(with shoes) (with shoes) 

Small Medium Large Small Medium Large 
Frame Frame Frame Frame Frame Frame 

Pr 116-125 124-133 131-142 ¥ oO 105-113 112-120 119-129 

x 119-128 127-136 133-144 F. 107-115 114-122 121-131 

64" 122-132 130-140 137-149 - = 110-118 117-125 124-135 

i’ 6” 126-136 134-144 141-153 Fy 3 113-121 120-128 127-138 

i 6° 129-139 137-147 145-157 § 4° 116-125 124-132 131-142 

, oe 133-143 141-151 149-162 Ss 685” 119-128 127-135 133-145 

5’ 8” 136-147 145-156 153-166 5’ 6" 123-132 130-140 138-150 

5’ Q” 140-151 149-160 157-170 ie a 126-136 134-144 142-154 

5’ 10” 144-155 153-164 161-175 5 8° 129-139 137-147 145-158 

5’ 11° 148-159 157-168 165-180 5 9” 133-143 141-151 149-162 

6’ O° 152-164 161-173 169-185 5’ 10° 136-147 145-155 152-166 

Ct a 157-169 166-178 174-190 gf it’ 139-150 148-158 155-169 

oy 2 163-175 171-184 179-196 6’ 0” 141-153 151-163 160-174 

6 3° 168-180 176-189 184-202 
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To Rotarian 
Readers: 


You have read Attilio Gatti's 
thrilling article about Africa 
in a recent issue of ‘The 


Rotarian.”’ 

Now you can get the new 
book about the whole con- 
tinent of Africa, written by 
Mr. Gatti and his wife and 
profusely illustrated with 
superb photographs. 


It is a timely, authoritative 
and fascinating book about 
who 


countries and peoples 


mean more to Americans to- 


day than ever before. 


Here is Africa 
by Ellen and Attilio Gatti 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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‘The British Commonwealth after the War . 
| 2 if) 
[Continued from page 16] W, : 
8-PLACE v 
FOLD-AWAY | be set up, and another. The British We must understand that life j go) a 
CARD TABLE Commonwealth, therefore, will have a not mechanical. We must unileres,, \- 
faa unique opportunity of bringing together _ that life is, and must be of its ver ~-X9 
the world organization of the future, ture, a struggle, and that to ain Ecole 
and without such an organization as the peace, and to achieve security and w, 
British Commonwealth it might well be being, involves a struggle that js , 
| that a world organization would be im- less. It involves a struggle tha One | 
: FIXEI 
possible. demand of us everything that we | he 
. . . » ° ° . 4 [ge jp) 
e Folds down to But the organization of peace is more of active intelligence, of vigilance 
only 4 he oy ~w convenience {c is : ; Bere Top 
_ Se ‘card players. 1 as aibaenwese than a matter of politics. As I see it, of will. iecti7 
" aS ee aed oes. the world structure of the future, what- n lin 
2 ment, den or recreation room. | . z i . Be 
© Official size, 4-] New hnaweuiell model. Attrac. | ever it may be, will have to have a triple When Colonies Grow Up Don't ye 
foot diameter... tively finished,substantially made base: litical ilitaryv. ¢ te -_ Jqnor 
| © Green felt play- I ct urdy legs. Nothing to loose + vase: political, military, and economic. All empires face a prob) gn 
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es Sam . less it is based upon an expanding world and then drop off the parent tree. B sed 
BP wee SSeeaes : Britain, through its Commonwealth o: ere 
EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME economy. If once again we have count- Eli MOE Soi ea ; 35 
Headquarters for game room equip- i adae ~ ? Nations sc heme, 1S keeping its far-flung 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- less millions of unemployed men _ in yarts together. That this is a com CCO! 
| usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- Britai : Eur ~~ he A Se 1d 1 } aie & " : F oS a CUMpleX ct 
j plies, etc. Write for: + eee Enter- ritain, mM spaces abi in the Americas, an¢ task is evidenced by India, With its ricK 1s 
St Home, — : i all over the Commonwealth, no amount growing financial and industrial dey; ‘see 
SPEECH DEFECTS e of political wisdom and no amount of opment described on pages 17-20. Oth jare of 
military force will save us from dis- readings helpful in understanding t)y rhyme, 
CAN BE CORRECTED aster. British Commonwealth of Nations, ; {are 0! 
The , ink : ‘ , its réle in post-war reorganization \ yme.’ 
Aedie epemiedle dutteding can be abesictely When we think, therefore, of the tipiesa psy g e 
corrected and normal speech restored. All fear Commonwealth and the part it has to , ; lah} 
: ; ; : Yas s svilable 
“1 we genes — — — play in the future, we must think of a From THE RotTaARIAN: sii 
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: — : , ze ' a ight in Old Africa, Ma 
ical Association. For information address: trol as the bandit or the burglar is kept 1943." visit-by-photo to a ae gr se ani 
under control. We must think of colony. f them 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Director jf : ‘ t k ‘ . Indian Independence: When?, March, 194 tvis 
Box R, MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode Island | world in which man is able to exploit to A debate werween — Prasad Sinha and acty Is. 
a ae ate pou ie Sir Charles Morgan-Webb. umple 1 
AN ENDOWED NATIONAL INSTITUTE the full for the benefit of his fellows as ‘The Point Is’ by Lord Halifax, Jun mcg 
well as for his own benefit, the bounti- 1942. discussion of propaganda and fact oe 
FOR SPEECH DISORDERS ere es : in Anglo-American relations. e oftel 
s e | ful resources of the earth. Shall the Next Peace Also Fail?, by Sir Nor- ' 
bove < . . iad - ‘ man ngell, March, 1942. A _ study of a be¢ 
Above all, we must remember that World War I lessons and a look ahead gi dilhd 
there can be no such thing as a purely The a fd a by : S- Bul 
; : count Samuel, June, 1939. ow the Em- For 
Here’s Help for All Rotary mechanical structure. In the last 20 pire works. , t's the | 
‘. vears we made the mistake, many of us, a ‘ The d 
Club Officers, Program raptiane: bean pier Other Magazines: a Limer' 
Ch d S h of thinking that if only we could ar- If Not Empire, Then What?, by Sir Norma! Lime 
i 1 - . — sil on . a Angell. Esquire, June, 1943. with th 
airmen, an peec range a perfect adjustment of balances Should the British Empire Be Broken Up’, 4 
Mak and counterweights, of crankshafts and by Emery Reves. American Mercury, May, a = 
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bearings, we should have a machine The British Commonwealth of Nations, | » Diet 
i ® For the busy Kotarian who is | | which would run automatically with no a onil Serene. National Geographic, teed 
; i | - , 1943. : Burges 
i called upon to plan Club programs | more attention perhaps than a little oil ro ae Cole Se 4 ‘7 aa rick” 
. , : ‘ . ‘ “ 3 iaan Smuts. Life, December 28, 1942 ain 2 
j and speeches, what could be more at the appropriate points, and a little tiaan t fe ‘entury 
: convenient and useful thar a com- fuel for the tank. Books: é ; ae French 
letely indexed | ] ] > of +o 3 : ee A Studies in the Evolution of Dominion Status, rre 
pletely ine ore sas volume 0 Life is not like that; it is not like that by Gwen Neuendorff (W. W. Norton, 1943, tury. 
1943 issues of Tue Rotarian! > indivi oe +1. ie : That, 
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© Male & Rated camber will be His brown feet were bare and he whistled a song... There 
ear . : And the bluestem was tall where Spot raced ahead. The le 
made up—ready for distribution in ‘ pin ; ’ He 
é Golden-pippins were ripe as he loitered along; ry 
January. Be sure that your files are ¢ Froi 
. And the lad knew the tree where the winesaps were red. That : 
made complete by ordering today. I 
Only $2.50 per volume Now he has grown tall, many Autumns have passed... Lear 
vated Through skyscraper windows his longing eyes peer— accepter 
| ® Many earlier volumes of Tue Ro- Beyond brick and asphalt, the far hills are vast, There 
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One day recently the Stripped Gears 
rixer (see page 63) sent THE Groom this 


odge: 


Topeka is L. Capy Hopce, 
ng of poems is his dodge, 


erick verses, 
Be betters and worses)— 
t you think he belongs to your lodge? 
Ignoring, with long practice, THE 
tiyer’s innuendoes, THE GROOM investi- 
ited and found that the aforemen- 


ed RoTARIAN HopcE does collect lim- 
ks and their history. He has, in 
t, supplied the following interesting 
erickiana. 


A.corpinc to the dictionary, a lim- 
‘nonsense poem of five an- 
naestic lines, of which lines 1, 2, and 
sare of three feet, and 
hvme, and lines 3 and 
tare of two feet, and 
yme.” An anapaes- 
foot is one of three 
the last one 


is a 





llables, 
ented. 
The sete does 
tadd, however, that 
ew oo icks actually 
se anapaests — most 





Hodge 


fthem are iambics or 

ctyls. The dictionary gives as an ex- 
nple Woodrow Wilson’s favorite lim- 
ick—one of Anthony Euwer’s—which 
» often quoted: 


1 beauty I am not a star, 
re are cthers more handsome, 
But my face—I don’t mind it, 
r lam behind it. 
e people in front get the jar. 


The dictionary also says that the name 
Limerick” is said to be from a song 
1 the same verse construction popu- 
rin Ireland, which contains the word 
Limerick.” However, the New Rhym- 
) Dictionary and Poets’ Handbook, by 
Burges Johnson, puts the term “lim- 
ick” in use in England before the 18th 
‘entury, and the form appears in 
French verse as early as the 17th Cen- 
tury. 
Whatever its background, it became 
the popular form when Edward Lear 
published his Book of Nonsense (1846). 
However, Lear usually had his last line 
arepetition of the first, thus letting the 
reader down with a bang. He was ex- 
eedingly prolific with such verses as: 
There was an old man of Coblenz 
The length of whose legs was immense. 
He went with one prance 
From Turkey to France— 
That surprising old man of Coblenz. 


Lear did, occasionally, write in the 
accepted form, such as: 


There was an old man at the Cape 
Who made himself garments of crape; 
When asked, “Will they tear?” 
He replied, “Here and there, 
But they keep such a beautiful shape!” 


Philosophy, religion, and _ higher 
mathematics have not been exempt from 
the limerick’s deft touch. Witness, for 
instance, these four examples on prag- 


by far, 
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¢ 


and the 


matic theology, determinism, 
Einstein theory: 
There was a young man who said “Da 
It is borne upon me that BA a? 
An engine which moves 
In predestinate grooves, 
I’m not even a bus; I’m a tra 
These two are a pair: 
There once was a man who said 
Must think it exceedingly odd 
When he finds that this tree 
Just ceases to be 
When there’s no one about on the Quad 


“God 


ent’s odd 


Quad 


“Dear Sir: Your astonishn 
I am always about on the 
And that’s why this tree 
Continues to be 
Since observed by, Yours Faithfully, Gov 
This fourth gem is by A. H. Reginald 
5 . 
Buller, from Punch: 
There was a young lady named Brigl 
Whose speed was far faster thar 
She set out one day 
In a relative way 
And returned home the previous night 


“Collecting limericks,” advises Ro- 
TARIAN HopGE, “is almost as much pleas- 
ure for your friends as for yourself. To 
flip them glibly off the tip of your tongue 
or read them from your 
brightens many a dull hour. Perhaps 
they are not of profound literary merit, 
but they are as appetizing to a substan- 
tial literary meal as salt and pepper to 
a good dinner.” 


scrapbor k 


What’s Your Hobby ? 


The fun of living is increased when y 
discuss with others the things you're inter 
ested in—hobbies, for instance. If you wish, 
THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM will list your name 
and hobby—without charge—below The 
only requirement: that you be a Rotarian or 
a member of a Rotarian’s family. The only 
request: that you answer correspondence 
from hobbyists who write to you. 

Soap Figures: Mitzi Marie Miller (10- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects soap 
figures of animals, radio and screen person- 
alities, etc.), Garberville, Calif., U.S.A. 

Teapots: Mrs. Jay G. Palmerton (wife of 
Rotarian—collects teapots of all sizes, espe- 
cially miniature s and unusual old ones), 
Eden, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Menu Sania: Roberta Mohler (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—collects menu cards 
wishes correspondence with others of same 
age similarly interested), 1142 E. Euclid, 
McPherson, Kans., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Coburn C. Vandersall (c ollects 
stamps of all countries; will exchange), 553 
S. Main St., Amherst, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Pen Pals; Playing Cc ards: Laurice Ram- 
sayer 
and odd suits of playing cards, 
ores desires pen pals ages 15-18), 

N.E., Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. 

“Church Bulletins: Mrs. Henry Schroeder 
(wife cts church bulle- 
tins), 340 Mission Ave., Colby, Kans., U.S.A 

Pigeons: Victor N. Jones (fancier of dif- 
ferent pigeon types; wishes contacts with 
others similarly interested), 706 Republic 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 

Hatpins and Stickpins: Mrs. M. M. 
McGorrill (wife of Rotarian — collects hat- 
pins and stickpins of all styles and lengths; 
wishes especially a hatpin with a butterfly 
on a spring), 226 N. Prospect Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 

Regimental Insignia: Sam West (14-year 
old son of Rotarian—collects Army regi- 
mental insignia of U.S.A. and Great Britain 
will exchange), 410 Corona St., San Antonio, 
Tex., U.S.A. 

Postcards: Sylvia Stewart 
daughter of Rotarian—collects 
will exchange), 1919 Rowley Ave., 
5, Wis., U.S.A 








also post- 
804 22nd 





(11-year-old 
Madison 
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Now is the best time 
to make a 


Sound and Enduring Investment in 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


For years, customers have 
been thanking us for urging 
them to buy their Oriental 
rugs during World War |. And 
that's the advice we are offer- 
ing again today. Rugs are 
getting scarcer and imports 
have practically stopped. So, 
take our suggestion — select 
your Orientals now from our 
huge reserve stock and while 
prices are still so reasonable. 


Rugs shipped on approval to 
Rotarians and their friends. 


Free! Booklet on 
“Care of Oriental Rugs’’ 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 
Direct Importers Since 1890 


169 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








postcards; 





Than Bound Volumes of 
-History in the Making? 
Week by Week 
Month by Month 
Magazines carry the story 
Keep these stories for the future 
Give favorite periodicals for 


Christmas in Monastery 
4 F Hill bindings 
; OR instance, a full year’s issues of 
-f a magazine the size e the Rotarian 
can be bound in sturdy buckram fo 
$3.00, or if you prefe er, Morocco 
leather with hand tooling costs little 
more. 
Shipping cartons 
without charge. 
FREE! Good books de- 
serve good care. Send 
for this booklet de- 
scribing proper care 
of books and bindings. 


MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 
1753 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


sent on request 





$1 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 








SPEECHES: ‘ 
We write speeches n an 
bie asides ial. 
hee For Every 0: oble ion $1 Public Speak- 
nual $1.50. Of oe ‘Hiandbs k with instant Parliamentary 
JOKES ; ~, 40 kee and Hu « Talke”’ pret j i 
athiy, $7 8 J ur. Speaker's Joke Book 
4 a an a iim Yr Gaide, $1.50. Stag Night Stori 
Joke 1. 5 
PROGRAMS. he gram ', hairman’s Fun Book, $1 
Ladies’ ot ge Pre grar $5. Best Clut 
& Lodge Stunts pit ). Ban quet Bo $1 50. 
*Canadian orders filled. Writet 
NATIONAL REF ERENCE LIBRARY , 
= 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio 

















ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 












| BULLETIN BOARD 


A useful addition to any club 


room for weekly or special no- 
} tices, etc., etc. Board measures 
2'/2'x3/2’ of special material for 
thumb tack use; demountable 
easel in compact carton. ..$6.50 


Rotary Emblem added at no wien cost. 


\ “OLD GLORY” Mfg. Co. 
\ 503 S. Wells St., Chicago 








EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands + Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325.W. Madison St., Chicago, lll. 



















TYPOGRAPHERS 








EZ 
a TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 





Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 











ROTARIANS BUY | 


Here is an audience made-to-order for 
any quality product for use in home 
or business—1!70,000 men who hold re- 
sponsible positions — presidents, gen- 
eral managers, partners or owners of 
businesses, professional men — leaders 
in their communities . . . They have what 
it takes to buy what you sell ... And 
this directory of Products and Serv- 
ices (maximum size | col. x 2”, mini- 
mum | col. x 1”) is their guide to 
quality products . . . For further in- 
formation about this directory or other 
display space, write THE ROTARIAN, 
35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago |, Illinois. 
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“FROM now on, dear, I'll be tak- 
ing my own photographic finishes.” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East W acker Drive, Chicago. Here is 
a favorite of Rotarian Henry M. Gay, of 
Bozeman, Montana, 


A bond salesman, down to his last 
nickel because of poor business, sud- 
denly recalled that a former college 
classmate was a successful circus man- 
ager. He went to him and told of his 
plight. It so happened that that same 
day death had taken the circus’ huge 
gorilla, a much advertised feature. The 
down-at-the-heels salesman, blessed with 
a bright idea, suggested that a costume 
for him be made from the gorilla’s skin 
and that “I’ll show your crowds some 
stunts the gorilla never thought of.” 
Hard pressed, the circus man approved. 

The salesman, a former college tum- 
bler, was soon the hit of the circus, and 
every day his gorilla antics became 
more daring. One day he fell into the 
lion’s cage in his enthusiasm. The lion 
immediately took after the gorilla. The 
crowd was on its feet, women screamed, 
strong men fainted, but finally the lion 
cornered the gorilla and it seemed like 
his chances were gone. Our hero yelled, 
“Help!” The lion crawled closer, seemed 
about ready to spring on his prey, when 
the gorilla heard the lion say, between 
his teeth, “Shut up, you danged fool! 
Think you’re the only bond salesman 
out of a job?” 


Syncopations 
The syncopated letters, placed in the 
order here given, will spell one of the 
United States: 
1. Syncopate a drain, and leave a 
prophet. 2. Syncopate the understand- 
ing, and leave the proper coat of the 


seed of wheat. 3. Syncopate 
amount of medicine, and leav: 

4. Syncopate to chide, and lea 
tered. 5. Syncopate a marine , 
ance, and leave an animal. 6. Sy; 
pate to weave, and leave a woode; 
7. Syncopate a substance which exy\; 
from certain trees, and leave 

ern by a bridle. 8. Syncopate sy 
ing, and leave the god of shephe 
9. Syncopate a sound, and leave 
the foot. 


Name, Please! 

There’s a lad for every lass and a ki; 
for every queen in this quiz. Pick | 
mate. Example: Infanta. Answe) 
fante. 

1. Hen. 2. Columbine. 3. Mare. 
Queen bee. 5. ig yes 6. Heifer, 7 
Spinster. 8. Duck. 9. Ranee. 10. 


This puzzle was contr stb by R. Ste 
Schenley, of Point Marion, Pennsylvya 


See page 63 for answers to thé 
puzzles above. 


Avoirdu-Poised for Battle 
CHIN UP, that famous recipe 
For grit, when minds are set, 
Lets fleshy men, whose chins are three. 
Display a triple threat. 
—WILLIAM W. Prati 


Lales Jwwice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Refreshed 

A young author was introduced to an 
Eastern movie critic, in the movie town. 
The writer’s first picture had just bee! 
shown on Broadway, and he immedi 
ately asked the critic what his opinion 
was. 

“It was refreshing,” 
critic. “Very refreshing.” 

“Say, that’s swell,’ beamed the young 
author. “Did you really find it so re- 
freshing?’ 

“Absolutely,” was the reply. “I felt 
like a new man when I woke up!’— 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, Sun, 


returned the 


Nonvoters 

“Uncle Joe” Cannon, the famous Illi: 
nois Congressman, was a very practical 
politician. Once, at a Washington re 
ception, he was sitting on a_ balcon) 
with a soulful young woman who was 
interested in astronomy. 

“See those stars?” said the 
young thing, pointing at the sky. “Did 
it ever occur to you that they may bé 
worlds, too?” 

“Ye-es,” said Cannon doubtfully. “! 
have thought that at times.” 

“And that they may be inhabited by 
people with the same problems. tle 
same hopes and ambitions?” added the 


sweet 
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cerely. “Do you ever seriously 

it f those unknown people, far re- 

ved from us?” 

“No,” said the Congressman decisive- 
o be frank, I’ve never thought 
hem at all.” 

But why?” demanded his companion. 
Why haven’t you?” 

“Well,” said Cannon with a smile, “I 
syppose One reason would be that they 
ion’t vote in my district.".—From Fa- 
us Fables, compiled by E. E. Edgar. 


Th 


Sad Case 

Roommate: “You look broken up. 
What's the matter?” 

Student: “I wrote home for money 
for a study lamp.” 

“Si Ad 


“They sent me a lamp.”—Christian 
e Monitor. 


riginal Excuse 

When a man was summoned at Wigan 
yesterday for exceeding the speed limit, 
he wrote: 

“Tam serving with the forces, and it 

ll be impossible for me to appear, 
wing to Herr Hitler’s present mode of 





>» summons was withdrawn.—Man- 
HESTER, ENGLAND, Guardian. 
\l] Depends 

Visitor: “If your mother gave you a 
ge apple and a small one and told you 
divide with your brother, which apple 

uld you give him?” 

Johnny: “D’ye mean my big brother 

r my little one?”’—Atlanta Two Bells. 


Short Tale 
One reason why a dog is such a lov- 
le creature is that his tail wags in- 
ead of his tongue.—The Rotor, VAn- 
UVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA, 


In Both Senses 

Joseph Chitty, the famous English 
udge, was one day listening to a partic- 
larly uninteresting case. It dealt with 
usehold goods and agricultural imple- 
After talking about the imple- 
ments until the court was nearly asleep, 
the lawyer remarked: “And now, my 


nents. 








lord, I will address myself to the furni- 
ture.” 
“You have been doing that for an 


hour already,” replied the learned judge. 
—Wall Street Journal. 





No, it's not much to ask—for one 
more line to complete the unfinished 
limerick below. To him—or her—who 
sends the best line will go a $2 check. 
There is no limit on the number of 
last lines you may send—just so The 
Fixer receives them by January |, 1944. 
Mail them to him in care of "The Ro- 
tarian"” Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois —Gears Editors. 











Gunn’s Funn! 
A “big shot” in our Club is Jim Gunn, 
He’s always a great lot of funn. 

He peps up the boys 

With songs jokes, and noyes, 

Jim Gunn has The Fixer to 
point out to rhymesters that the follow- 
ing words rhyme with his last name: 
none, one, pun, run, shun, spun, stun, 
sun, ton, won. 


asked 


Swatt Fest 


“Nothing great,” said Emerson, ‘was 
ever achieved without enthusiasm.” One 
who would say, “Aye!” to that view is 
Mack Swatt, mentioned in an incom- 


pleted limerick which appeared in the 
August RorariaAn. Rotarian Alfred F 
Parker, of Portland, Oregon, quickly 
caught the spirit, finished off the lim- 
erick in prize-winning fashion. 
the way Rotarian Parker puts it: 
Our meetings are made by Mack Sweatt, 
He gives the Club all he’s gatt. 


lere’s 


At work he’s a bear, 
All credit he'll shear, 
And he makes all the lukewarm boys 
hatt. 
Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
SYNCOPATIONS: Wisconsin. 1. se-W-er. 2. 
bra-I-n. 3. do-S-e. 4. s-C-old. 5. b-O-at. 6 
k-N-it. 7. re-S-in. 8. pa-I-n. 9. to-N-e. 
NAME, PLEASE! 1. Rooster or cock. 2. 
Harlequin. _3. Stallion. 4. Drone. 5. Pa 
triarch. 6. Bullock. 7, Bachelor. 8. Drake. 


9. Rajah. 10. Boar. 
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NOvEMBER, 1943 


‘TM RESIGNING as president. I’ve landed a job in our machine shop at $1.40 an hour.” | 








The Look 


-_ vigilance is the price of freedom! 





Out 


To all the natural hazards of peacetime— 


fog, wind and storm—are 


added 


the 


many cunning, evil devices of destruction 


of war. Despite all the modern detecting 


mechanisms employed, man still depends 


on the sense of VISION for telltale 


in- 


dications of a lurking sub or an enemy 


surface craft. In plate-making, whether in 


Black and White or Color, good vision on 
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to finished proof. 








negative 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
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ore 


Metal 





the part of the craftsman is the difference 
between an ordinary job and a faithful 


reproduction. The observant craftsmen of 


es- 


pecially trained to give their best from 


and 


chemicals are critical materials. If you have 
need for plate work whether in black and 


white or color get the best results from the 


ILL. 
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The To encourage and foster the 





ness of all useful occupations, 











Rotar y 











Four in particular to encourage and 
(1) The develop t of quai 


professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
and the ond professional men united in the ideai 


dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- of service, 


ideal of pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise, (3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
foster: ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
fance as business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of internationa 


through a world fellowship of business 


Ob 4 ws an opportunity for service, 
FEC (2) High ethical standards in business and understanding, goodwill, and peace 
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WHEN GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
heard the question “Where is Ro- 
tary going?” he is said to have 
responded, with a tug at his faded 
pink whiskers, “To lunch!” G.B.S. 
may have had nothing compli- 
mentary in mind, but his barbed 
remark makes a good starting 
point for any Rotarian who seeks 
seriously to appraise Rotary and 
its potentialities for doing the 
things that need to be done in 
these wartime days. 


HOW MUCH TIME 
do Rotarians spend at lunch? 
Charles L. Wheeler, the dynamic 
California shipping man who this 
year is at the helm of Rotary In- 
ternational, put his pencil to pa- 
per and turned up some interest- 
ing figures. There are, in the 
world, 5,199 Rotary Clubs with a 
total membership of 210,000 men. 
The average weekly meeting takes 
an hour and a half. Drop out a 
half hour, which would be spent 
at lunch anyway, and if you fol- 
low Charlie’s figuring, you come 
out with 15 million man-hours 
that will be spent this year on Ro- 
tary business—and ‘15 million 
man-hours is a lot of time any 





way you look at it. 


AND 10 MILLION 
dollars is a lot of money—but 
that’s a fair guess as to what Ro- 
tarians spend each year for their 
luncheons. True, many a Rotar- 
ian would eat downtown whether 
he were a Rotarian or not, but 
realistic estimates are that 65 per- 
cent of all Rotary Club members 
would take their lunches at home 
with their families were they not 
lured by the sign “Rotary Meets 
Here Today.” Are the time and 
money well spent? That’s the 
question Charlie Wheeler's fig- 
uring leads him to, and it’s a 
question you, I, and all Rotarians 


64 


must answer—not in Shavian 
quips, but in action. 





THAT IS WHY 
Rotary this year has adopted as 
its No. 1 objective the Work Pile. 
It is, in essence, preparing now to 
have jobs ready when the war 
ends. It is true that economists 
have estimated the amount of 
post-war business to be done—but 
their figures cannot take account 





Make Post-War Jobs Now 


Our first objective must be to 
keep America free. That means 
preservation of freedom of enter- 
prise, both for industry and la- 
bor. It means less Government 
regulation of the daily lives of 
our people and it means flat re- 
jection of totalitarian short-cuts 
to prosperity, whether they be of 
the Nazi, Fascist, or Communist 
variety. To accomplish this ob- 
jective, America must prepare 
now for a peacetime production 
program which will provide jobs 
for the millions of soldiers and 
sailors who will be demobilized 
and for the millions of workers 
now employed in war industries. 
This can and should be done 
without delay. I have no pa- 
tience with those who feel that a 
post-war depression is inevitable. 
On the contrary, the opportuni- 
ties for nation-wide revival of 
activity in the construction, 
manufacturing, and service fields 
are enormous. 


—William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor 











of the human element. Already, 
for example, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has had to 
revise upward the estimates made 
last December. Why? Because in 
scores and hundreds of communi- 
ties men and women and children 
are being fired with enthusiasm 
to have jobs ready when Johnny 
and Jennie come marching home. 


Printed in U.S.A.—W, F. Hal! Printing Co. 


As community leaders, the 21) (9 
Rotarians of the world are jy key 
spots to carry the Work Pile sp}; 

to millions of their country); ‘ 


BUT THE WORK Pip 
isn’t the only Big Objective ge; 
for this Rotary year. Also yer 
much on the list is Better (Cl), 
Programs. The weekly meetino 
Committee meetings, District 4. 
semblies and Conferences—jy 
fact, every hour spent under Ro. 
tary auspices should be so care. 
fully planned, so thoughtfully o, 
ganized, that each man attending 
gets $2 to $5 worth of benefit. Her, 
is a challenge to the men respons. 
ible for Club administrators 


THE ROTARY FOUNDATION 
is a third Big Objective for Rotar 
this year. Started in 1917, it has 
slowly added to its resources un- 
til its actual assets are now ap- 
proximately $180,000, certain “po- 
tential assets” about $28,000. Tha: 
brings the total gratifyingly clos: 
to the quarter-million mark, 
which foundation experts ten 
the big “hump.” Only a few weeks 
ago a Committee realisticall: 
studied ways of getting over that 
hump. And before the Rotary 
year is finished, some basic con- 
clusions will have been reached 
as to how the Foundation’s re- 
sources can best be utilized to per- 
petuate, in terms of projects, thi 
Rotary ideal. 


A FOURTH BIG OBJECTIVE 
for the year is continued improve- 
ment and increased use of the of- 
ficial magazine of Rotary. It was 
a pretty unpretentious paper, V0! 
1, No. 1, of THE NATIONAL Rorar- 
IAN, back in 1911. But keeping 
pace with Rotary, THE Roraria\ 
has grown in size and in editorial 
scope until, just ten years ago, 1! 
branched out with a Spanish ver- 
sion, Revista Roraria. Today, 
however, emphasis now falls on 
increased use, for Rotary Inter- 
national will realize more fully on 
its investment in its magazine as 
it is more intensively read by an 
increasing number of Rotarians 
and non-Rotarians and as it is pul 
to work in more home-talent pro- 
grams. 





This g 





Seven things you should do: 








. Buy only 
what you 
really need 








yd Pay no more 
than ceiling 
prices... buy 
rationed goods 
only with stamps 





Kf Pay off old 
debts and 
avoid making 
new ones 





4. Support 

higher taxes 
... pay them 
willingly 





5, Provide for 
the future with 
adequate life 
insurance 

and savings 





6. Don’t ask 


more money 


for goods you | 


sell or 
work you do 





yf Buy all the 

War Bonds 

you can afford — 

and keep them | 
| 


——_ 





Keep prices down...use it up, wear it out, make it do, or do without 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 











SHAW WIiLFRE, 
NN ARBOR MICH 





“You've Got to Spend Money to Make Money” 
GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
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